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Biographical Note 


THERE is a great dearth of secondary literature on Ostro- 
gorski’s life and works. As far as I can discover, no one has 
written a book or even a long biographical article about him. 
Part of this gap may be explained by the fact that, while he is 
best known for his writings on the United States and Britain, 
he is a Russian. American and British scholars who have been 
interested in his writings on their countries have usually been 
experts on domestic politics and hence unlikely to know the 
Russian language. Those interested in Russian thought have 
paid little attention to him since his major works were never 
published in the Russian language. And political scientists, not 
being concerned with general social science theory until re- 
cently, have on the whole treated Ostrogorski as a source of 
historical data, rather than as someone who should be studied 
as an important theorist. As yet, therefore, one cannot draw 
on existing work to relate his experiences and intellectual back- 
ground to his writings. 

Moisei Ostrogorski was born in Grodno in Russia in 1854. 
He was educated in law at St. Petersburg and worked for some 
years in the Ministry of Justice. Subsequently, while in his 
late twenties, he went to Paris where he studied at the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques under Emil Boutmy. His work 
there resulted in a volume on the rights of women in public 
law, which won a prize from the Paris Faculty of Law in 1892. 
He turned to the study of parties in the United States and 
Britain and spent many years in both countries during the 
1880s and 1890s. During this time he published a number of 
articles on American parties in French and American journals. 
His two-volume treatise on the subject was published in Eng- 
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lish in 1902, and curiously did not appear in French, the 
language in which it was written, until a year later. 
Although Ostrogorski lived for seventeen years after the 
publication of these volumes, he did not follow them up with 
any other major scholarly works. He returned to Russia after 
the first Revolution of 1905 and was elected to the First Duma 
in 1906, as a representative of the liberal Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party (Cadets). He played an important role in the 
party caucus during this first parliament, but withdrew from 
active politics when it was dissolved. He returned briefly to 
the United States to revise and condense his volume on Ameri- 
can politics. That version appeared in 1910. Just after World 
War I, he published some articles in Russia on British con- 
stitutional history. I have found no record that reports his role 
in, or reactions to, the Revolutions of 1917. He died in 1919/1 


S.M.L. 


[*]These facts are largely drawn from the article on him by Arthur 
Macmahon in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. XI, (New 
York: Macmillan, 1933), pp. 503-504. 


Introduction 


OSTROGORSKI AND THE ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO 
THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF POLITICAL PARTIES 





SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 


As soon as a party, even if created for the noblest object, 
perpetuates itself, it tends to degeneration.—Moisei Ostrogorski 


It is organization which gives birth to the domination of the 
elected over the electors, of the mandataries over the manda- 
tors, of the delegates over the delegators. Who says organiza- 
tions says oligarchy.—Robert Michels 


Power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely. Great men are almost always bad men even when they 
exercise influence and not authority: still more when you add 
the tendency of certainty of corruption by authority.—John 
Lord Acton 


Ir is an interesting commentary on the state of political life 
that the three men quoted above have won increasing reputa- 
tions as prophetic and brilliant analysts largely as a result of 
the popularization of statements such as these. A world that 
saw a war “to make the world safe for democracy” end with 
the destruction of the opportunities for democracy first in Rus- 
sia and then in Italy, that witnessed the triumph of Nazism 
and the transformation of Bolshevism into totalitarianism, and 
that since World War II has observed the emergence of one- 
party regimes with little respect for the rule of law in many 
of the new nations of Asia and Africa has been ready to re- 
examine the assumptions of rational democrats that demo- 
cratic politics can lead to humane and moral ends. Pessimism, 
rather than optimism, about the uses of power has become 
increasingly prevalent. Many socialist movements have ques- 
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tioned and rejected their historic commitment to resolve social 
and political problems by a drastic increase in state ownership 
and power. In the United States, the very term populism, 
meaning an emphasis on the direct rule of the people even at 
the expense of other values such as civility or privacy, has 
taken on an invidious connotation among many left-of-center 
supporters who, as a result of the rise of totalitarian mass 
movements in other countries and the experience with Mc- 
Carthyism in the United States, now acknowledge that the 
rule of law, a Constitution not easily accessible to popular 
passions for amendment, and judges appointed for life, are all 
positive traits necessary to protect the polity from the popu- 
larly based excesses always potentially present in a democratic 
society. 

Of the major political analysts who called attention to the 
dangers inherent in political organization and power in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Moisei Ostrogorski, 
the author of this book, is the least known to the literate pub- 
lic of the English-speaking world. The relevant writings of 
Acton and Michels have been republished in a number of edi- 
tions, including paperbacks, since the end of World War II. 
Ostrogorski, on the other hand, has been out of print for some 
decades. This is curious, for he did not write about esoteric 
materials, nor has he failed to gain recognition among those 
interested in the analysis of politics. His major books, the two 
volumes of Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties, are an analysis of the British and American party sys- 
tems, and, as such, more directly relevant to on-going con- 
cerns in these two countries than the writings of Acton or 
Michels, which deal much more with European materials. A 
cursory look at current books on political parties reveals that 
almost all of them acknowledge Ostrogorski as a major fount 
of knowledge and ideas on Anglo-American political systems. 

The leading students of politics in Britain have paid con- 
siderable tribute to Ostrogorski’s role as a founder of serious 
social science analysis in this area. The Oxford election analyst, 
David Butler, has written that “Ostrogorski is important, not 
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only as the first serious student of British parties, but also as 
an illustration of the possibility of separating description and 
analysis." Butler has, in fact, described Ostrogorski as the 
originator of the recently burgeoning field of systematic com- 
parative politics, declaring: “[T]he only one to go beyond 
describing events or institutions in a single country and to make 
generalizations in the field of comparative government was 
Ostrogorski. . . „El 

Ostrogorski was the first to argue for the need to go beyond 
the analysis of formal political institutions, to study the actual 
political behavior of men and institutions outside the govern- 
mental sphere. As George E. G. Catlin, who, himself, has 
played a major role introducing systematic analysis into the 
study of politics in Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
has testified: “The classical study of the history of Parties is 
that by Ostrogorski, taking an early step outside concentration 
on the field of “legal government.” "El And the most compre- 
hensive recent work on British Political Parties, by the London 
School of Economics’ political sociologist, Robert McKenzie, 
is in large measure an effort to bring Ostrogorski’s volume on 
Britain up to date, as well as to test the validity of some of 
his and Michels’ propositions. As McKenzie points out, it was 
not necessary for him to discuss “the story of the emergence 
of the mass party during the nineteenth century; this task 
Ostrogorski did superlatively well. . . "El 

Ostrogorski's direct impact on American political science is 
at least as significant as on the British. He is the only non- 
American considered in Austin Ranney's study of various 
writers who have influenced American thinking about party 
government. Ranney justified his selection by pointing to “the 
frequent citation of his works by modern American textbooks, 

ElDavid Butler, The Study of Political Behavior (London: Hutchinson, 
1958), p. 44. 

Elzbid., p. 49. 

EG. E. G. Catlin, Systematic Politics (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1962), p. 242. 


ElRobert McKenzie, British Political Parties (London: Heinemann, 
1955), p. 5. 
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which indicates that he has exercised a considerable influence 
upon American teaching about parties.”®l 
Some have suggested that Ostrogorski’s impact on American 
and British scholarship and thought should be considered in 
large part a tribute to his tremendous industry as a historian 
and descriptive analyst of the party system in these countries, 
and, therefore, irrelevant to those now interested in formulat- 
ing systematic generalizations about political behavior and in- 
stitutions. And it must be admitted that Ostrogorski’s theoreti- 
cal and methodological concerns have been largely ignored by 
the relatively atheoretical descriptive approaches that have 
predominated in Anglo-American studies of parties until re- 
cently. But such critics are frequently ignorant of the fact 
that Ostrogorski’s most significant impact on political analysis 
and social science generally has come through his influence on 
the work of the two great German political sociologists, Max 
Weber and Robert Michels Much contemporary systematic 
analysis of politics in both sociology and political science stems 
directly from the work of these two men. Weber was keenly 
interested in problems of party organization from the start of 
his career and came deeply under the influence of Ostrogor- 
ski’s work from its first publication in preliminary form in 
articles in French in the early 1890s to its later more com- 
prehensive book version in 1902. Weber accepted Ostrogor- 
ski’s conclusions that oligarchic controls, manipulation of the 
electorate, and a blurring of ideological differences between 
parties are inherent in the organizational pressures on parties 
operating under conditions of universal suffrage 
[2] Austin Ranney, The Doctrine of Responsible Party Government: Its 
Origins and Present State (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1962), 
PAs “one of Germany’s most eminent historians has put it, Ostrogor- 
ski’s work “was the model for the later researches of Max Weber, Rob- 
ert Michels, and André Siegfried.” Theodor Schieder, The State and So- 
ciety in Modern Times (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1962), p. 84. 
In his famous article, “Politics as a Vocation,” Weber presents a 
long summary of Ostrogorski’s analysis of the development of party 
structure in Britain and America as a base for an analysis of the Ger- 
man situation. See H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, eds., From Max 


Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
pp. 104-111. 
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In correspondence with Michels and in speeches, Weber re- 
peatedly called attention to these tendencies, which seemingly 
had emerged in the United States and Britain, and would oc- 
cur in other countries as they adopted universal suffrage. In 
1906 he pointed out to Michels that the German Social- 
Democratic Party was, “outside the Anglo-Saxon realm, the 
only one which is technically fully developed.” Though it still 
had “something like a Weltanschauung,” he expected that the 
pragmatic orientation of the bureaucratic apparatus would in 
time prevail over the ideology In effect, Weber suggested 
that the German Social-Democratic Party was the one German 
party that necessarily resembled the oligarchic-bureaucratic 
structure of the Anglo-American parties described by Ostro- 
gorski, since it was the only German party that accepted the 
logic of a political democracy. In contrast to Michels and 
Ostrogorski, Weber eventually came to view these oligarchic- 
bureaucratic tendencies not only negatively, but positively, as 
an opportunity for realistic party and national leadership un- 
encumbered by rigid ideological commitments, which would 
contribute to democracy in the larger polity. At the time, Mi- 
chels had begun his studies of the German Social-Democratic 
Party, which he was to present to a German audience in 1911 
as the ideal-type example of the workings of the “iron law of 
oligarchy” which is endemic in the conditions of mass de- 
mocracy El 

ElLetter by Weber to Michels, March 26, 1906, quoted in W. Momm- 
sen, Max Weber und die deutsche Politik 1890-1920 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1959), p. 124 as cited in Guenther Roth, The Social Democrats 
in Imperial Germany. A Study in Working-Class Isolation and National 
Integration (Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 1963), p. 252. Much of my 
information concerning the influence of Ostrogorski on Weber and of 
Weber’s communication of these ideas to Michels comes from Roth. 

ElRobert Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen 
Demokratie, 1911; the second rev. ed. (Stuttgart: Kroner, 1925) was 
Te-edited in 1957 by Werner Conze, who appended a revealing biographi- 
cal sketch of Michels and a thoughtful critical postscript. I have dis- 
cussed Michels’ work in detail in an “Introduction” to a recent paper- 
back edition. See Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York: Collier 
Books, 1962), pp. 15-39. I now believe that I overestimated Michels’ in- 
fluence on Weber, as contrasted with Weber’s influence on Michels. Al- 


though it is obvious that the two men, who were friends, infiuenced each 
other, the evidence would clearly indicate that much of Michels’ work 
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Ostrogorski was not only a good historian and keen observer 
of the British and American parties of his day, he was also one 
of the most important originators of the sociology of organiza- 
tions and of political sociology. As the foremost present-day 
French student of party systems, Maurice Duverger, has in- 
dicated, Ostrogorski initiated the conceptual approach of ana- 
lyzing parties in terms of their organizational structures: 


[Plresent-day parties are distinguished far less by their 
programme or the class of their members than by the nature of 
their organization. A party is a community with a particular 
structure. Modern parties are characterized primarily by their 
anatomy. . . . Ostrogorski was the first to clear the way to this 
engrossing analysis. . . 


Ironically, perhaps the major reason Ostrogorski’s contribu- 
tions as a theorist and methodologist were ignored for so long 
by American and British political scientists is that efforts to 





was deeply affected by his older friend. See Roth, op. cit., ch. X, section 
1. As Roth points out, Weber outlined a number of research topics on 
the German Social-Democratic Party in the 1905 issue of the Archiv fiir 
Sozialwissenschaft, 20 (1905), pp. 550-553, in which he also published the 
first part of the “Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism.” Most 
of Weber’s subjects were subsequently covered by Michels in essays and 
in his book; some of these topics clearly reflect the influence of Ostro- 
gorski: “The relationship between the organized elite of the labor move- 
ment and the masses of followers; . . . The professional politicians who 
live off or for the party—explicit comparisons to be made with American 
parties despite the ideological differences; . . . Universal tendencies of 
parties to become an end in themselves for their followers; Resulting 
tendency of Social-Democratic office-holders to oppose a radical course 
. .. į Interest of the trade unions in ‘conservative’ party tactics... .” 
Cf. Roth, op. cit., 253 ff. 

EMaurice Duverger, Political Parties (London: Methuen, 1954), pp. 
xv-xvi. A recent survey of the relationship between traditional political 
theory and social science approaches by an English sociologist has called 
attention to the fact that Ostrogorski formulated a version of the iron 
law of oligarchy in democracy many years before Michels. See W. G. 
Runciman, Social Science and Political Theory (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), p. 71. 

An effort to point up the rapid progress in the field of “stasiology, the 
science of political parties,” points out that, previous to the 1950s, the 
works of Ostrogorski and Michels were the only ones which “stood out as 
significant works in analytical stasiology,” Frederick Engelmann, “A 
Critique of Recent Writings on Political Parties,’ in Harry Eckstein and 
David Apter, eds., Comparative Politics (New York: The Free Press, 
1963), p. 378. 
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analyze politics by using concepts and methods akin to his did 
not really take hold until the 1950s. It is important to note, 
therefore, that Ostrogorski began his analysis of comparative 
party systems by informing his readers that his theoretical 
orientation was that of a political sociologist or behaviorist 
(to use modern terms), rather than that of the traditional 
political scientist: 


[I]t is not on politicai forms, it is on political forces that I 
dwell. Hitherto attention has been too exclusively directed to 
the study of political forms. . . . To really understand the 
character of social action, its modes of procedure must be 
studied in the light of the character of those who apply them, 
and of the social and political conditions in which their wills 
are formed and manifested. . . . It is a study of the methods 
of democratic government conceived in this spirit, a study of 
social and political psychology, that I have tried to undertake, 
and it is that which is the aim of this book. 


This statement is Ostrogorski’s declaration of where he stood 
in one of the key intellectual controversies of his day, the 
argument as to whether social analysis should emphasize the 
state or society To a certain degree, this dispute repre- 
sented a division between German and French thinkers. In 
Germany, Hegel and most of his followers tended to empha- 
size the role of the state, and much of what was to become 
German political science stemmed from this tradition. In 
France, men like Saint Simon, Proudhon, Comte, Tocqueville, 
and Durkheim were on the side of society. This was, of course, 
in large part a political controversy: those who stressed the 
role of the state tended to favor a strong state; those who em- 
phasized society wanted to see the power of the state limited, 
or perhaps even abolished. Ostrogorski, as a Russian liberal 

ElSee my discussion of this issue in describing the origins of political 
sociology in S. M. Lipset, Political Man (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1960), 22-30. It may also be suggested that another reason why Ostro- 
gorski and other empirically oriented pre-World War I theorists of the 
Political process such as Robert Michels and Arthur Bentley were ig- 
nored until after World War II was the considerable influence of Marx- 
ism. Many felt that Marxism completely explained the behavior of politi- 


cal parties; they were simply reflections of class interests, and it was not 
necessary to study how they operated. 
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who had studied for many years in France and who in fact 
wrote in French, was both intellectually and politically a child 
of French political-sociological thought. 

It must be remembered that American political science 
emerged as an outgrowth of German Staatswissenschaft (the 
study of the state or government), rather than of French (or 
German) political sociology.) Consequently, few American 
students of “public law and government” appreciated Ostro- 
gorski’s theoretical contributions. Such a reaction has had to 
await the more general acceptance of sociological or behav- 
ioral approaches to the study of politics. 


OSTROGORSKI’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


Ostrogorski made several distinct contributions to political 
analysis. First, and no doubt most impressive, is the significant 
theme of these volumes—the general traits inherent in demo- 
cratic mass parties, the analysis that constitutes the ground- 
work for a theory of party organization and of bureaucracy. 

Second, these volumes represent the first important attempt 
at systematic comparative analysis of political systems. Many 
observers who considered English political life the model for 
American criticized American politics for not coming up to 
the level of the English. Ostrogorski, on the contrary, sought 


bel These identifications with national modes of thought should not be 
taken rigidly. Germans, of course, played a major role in the develop- 
ment of sociology, especially political sociology. As I have already 
noted, the two great German political sociologists, Max Weber and 
Robert Michels, were greatly influenced by Ostrogorski, precisely be- 
cause his modes of thought and inquiry were so congenial to their own. 
It is also interesting to observe that the two major early figures who 
pointed American political science in the direction of the study of politi- 
cally relevant groups, and behavior, rather than the state, were both 
sociologists, Arthur Bentley and Stuart Rice. Though both men have 
had considerable influence in political science their academic appoint- 
ments were in sociology (Bentley for some years at Chicago, and Rice 
at Pennsylvania). Bentley derived much of his orientation from his 
studies with German and Austrian sociologists, particularly Simmel and 
Gumplowicz. See Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government (Evans- 
ton: Principia Press, 1949), pp. 468-476. (This book was first published 
in 1908.) 
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the causes of political party behavior in the elements inherent 
in a democratic polity with universal suffrage. The American 
party system, precisely because America was the first mass- 
suffrage democracy, offered the student of politics the oppor- 
tunity to specify the endemic traits of such a system and to 
formulate hypotheses that might be tested in Britain and other 
countries whose polities were undergoing democratization. In 
addition, Ostrogorski sought to elaborate the structural attri- 
butes that differentiated the two English-speaking polities from 
each other. 

In connection with this comparative analysis, Ostrogorski 
offered a detailed historical account of the rise and changes in 
the party system in the two countries as part of his effort to 
analyze the consequences of a democratic suffrage. Although 
subsequent research has suggested the need to modify a num- 
ber of his historical statements—like many others he greatly 
exaggerated the extent to which Jackson introduced a com- 
prehensive spoils system; he gave too much weight to the 
emergence of the Caucus of Joseph Chamberlain in Birming- 
ham; and he underestimated the extent to which class factors 
differentiated the support of both parties in each country—the 
fact remains that for the first serious work on the subject, his 
books continue to be amazingly authoritative. Some of the 
comments on them cited above testify to this. 

Finally, the detailed reportage on parties and elections pre- 
sents a large number of propositions concerning the determi- 
nants of voting behavior and public-opinion formation which 
are particularly relevant to latter-day voting research. It is 
especially impressive to see how many. of Ostrogorski’s gen- 
eralizations about the effect of the campaign on the electorate’s 
degree of participation and partisan choices have been verified 
by empirical research involving public-opinion surveys of sam- 
ples of electorates. 

A closer examination of some of the particulars of these 
major contributions reveals the source of a theoretical and 
methodological legacy pertinent to all discussions on demo- 
cratic party organization. 
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Political Parties: Structure and Function 


The similarities between Britain and America are causally 
linked to the fact that in each country individualism has be- 
come dominant. In the United States, as Tocqueville (who 
greatly influenced Ostrogorski) noted, the absence of an aris- 
tocracy and the emphasis on equality meant that a stable non- 
authoritarian social structure required the erection of various 
secondary or mediating associations between the individual 
and the state. Somewhat similar conditions were created in 
Britain, Ostrogorski argues, by the emergence of utilitarian- 
ism in the realm of ideas and the industrial revolution’s effects 
on the social structure. The rise of the bourgeoisie and the 
legislative reforms between 1828-1846, which abolished the 
old aristocracy’s monopoly in the economic, social, and po- 
litical spheres, tended to decompose the old society in such a 
way that the individual social ties that had bound individuals 
at every level to the society were sharply reduced. And with 
the dissolution of an integrated hierarchical social structure 
went a break in the cohesion of the polity. “Local self-govern- 
ment was no longer linked to parliamentary government by 
the unbroken chain of a single and united ruling class.” Thus 
local government came to be increasingly separate from the 
central authority, much as in America. 

Even before the suffrage was widely extended, the old sys- 
tem of parliamentary government based on personal and fa- 
milial ties, on coteries linked to the great families, had broken 
down with the rise of individualism and universalism. 


Parliament ceased to exhibit its old consistency because so- 
ciety had lost it. The constant multiplication of degrees in the 
social scale, the variety of new aspirations, the change of social 
relations from the concrete to a generalized standard, all found 
their way into the House, narrow as the entrance to it was at 
the time. . . . Political duties and responsibilities, just like the 
rules for private conduct, were passing out of the concrete 
stage into that of the abstract and the general. 
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With the various Reform bills and the extension of the suf- 
frage passed between 1832 and 1868, the historic political 
groupings for the first time faced the need to find ways and 
means of reaching their-new “masters,” the enfranchised lower 
strata. After the Reform Bill of 1832, Registration Societies 
emerged which took over the task of bringing the voters to 
the polls on behalf of different candidates. And after 1868, 
Joseph Chamberlain organized the Caucus system in Birming- 
ham, essentially a party machine for the Liberal party. Ostro- 
gorski's analysis of the effect of this development has been 
well summarized by Max Weber: 


In order to win the masses it became necessary to call into 
being a tremendous apparatus of apparently democratic asso- 
ciations. An electoral association had to be formed in every 
city district to help keep the organization incessantly in motion 
and to bureaucratize everything rigidly. Hence, hired and paid 
Officials of the local electoral committees increased numeri- 
cally. . . . The elected party managers had the right to co-opt 
others and were the formal bearers of party politics. The driv- 
ing force was the local circle, which was, above all, composed 
of those interested in municipal politics—from which the fat- 
test material opportunities always spring. . . . The result was 
a centralization of all power in the hands of the few and, ulti- 
mately, of the one person who stood at the top of the party. 
. . . It soon became evident that a Caesarist plebiscitarian ele- 
ment in politics—the dictator of the battlefield of elections— 
had appeared on the plain 


The analysis of the development of the bureaucratic party 
machine as an outgrowth of universal suffrage, a major theme 
of the English volume, is paralleled in the volume on the 
United States. As Ostrogorski saw the process, the expansion 
of popular suffrage meant an inevitable decline in the political 
tole of the old families. The “gentlemen” were replaced as 
leaders by politicians, manipulators of organization and votes. 
Such patterns first occurred in New York and Pennsylvania 
because these states became more “democratic” earlier than 
the others. The convention system of nominating candidates, 
which also emerged in New York, was extended to the na- 


EiGerth and Mills, eds., op. cit., pp. 105-106. 
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tional level in the 1830s as a means of creating electorally 
disciplined national parties. 

The key aspect of modern mass-suffrage parties, from which 
all else follows, lies in the fact that parties, though extracon- 
stitutional and presumably created, to quote Edmund Burke, 
to promote “the national interest upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed,” necessarily form perma- 
nent organizations staffed by professional politicians. The need 
to maintain the party. apparatus inevitably leads parties to 
modify their initial principles and activities in favor of those 
that promote an increase in financial and electoral support 
for the organization. From being a means to an end, parties, 
that is, the perceived interests of the party elite, become ends 
in themselves. Starting as the organized spokesmen of a sec- 
tion of the electorate, they seek to encompass that section into 
a state of unquestioning loyalty, since mass-suffrage parties 
clearly could not exist if they had to reform their ranks every 
election. 


To prevent the great mass of adherents on whom rests the 
power of the party from escaping it, their minds and their wills 
must be inveigled by every kind of device. As the parties are 
no longer cemented by principles and ideas . . . they have 
recourse to mechanical cohesion: they unite their contingents 
in a superstitious respect for pure forms, in a fetish-like wor- 
ship of the “party”, inculcate a loyalty to its name and style, 
and thus establish a mortal mortmain over men’s minds. 


Since access to political office is the basic raison d’étre for a 
political party, parties will inevitably subordinate the fulfill- 
ment of any worthy ends that may conflict with their gaining 
or retaining power. 


As soon as a party, were it created for the noblest object, per- 
petuates itself, it tends inevitably towards power, and as soon 
as it makes that its end, its master passion is to maintain itself 
against all opposition, with no scruple as to means. 


Much of Ostrogorski’s analysis of American politics con- 
sisted of a detailed specification of the behavior of the politi- 
cian and the organization, the logic of which (though often 
not the substance) applied to England as well. He noted that 
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at the heart of each machine was a number of little machines 
which worked through a system of mutual obligations. Since 
party unity is a precondition to electoral strength, those who 
want to participate in the party organization itself must exhibit 
strong loyalties, be “regular,” place loyalty to the organization 
and obedience to the leader ahead of principle; while the 
leader is in turn obligated to support his underlings and ad- 
vance them for loyal services. 

Ostrogorski, overemphasizing the extent of corruption pres- 
ent in the politics of his day, observed that party politics are 
not based on any higher morality but rather linked to the 
leader’s dependence on the unquestioning allegiance of his 
subordinates. A subordinate must ignore his personal likes or 
dislikes for candidates or principles and be ready to change 
these as organization policies dictate. The Boss may listen to 
advice from below but does not have to take it. The unity of 
the machine requires that authority be vested in one man, the 
leader, and, as long as he is leading the party to victory, that 
his policies remain unquestioned. In an analysis that predated 
Michels’ comparable one, Ostrogorski suggested that a party 
machine tends to be bureaucratized much like an army. As 
an organization perennially engaged in combat with an oppo- 
site number, it emphasizes obedience and the logic of a chain 
of command. 

Like Michels, Ostrogorski stressed the effect of structural 
factors which facilitated machine domination. In a mass de- 
mocracy, individuals, no matter how prominent, can not fight 
those who control a party machine without joining or forming 
another organization. The sheer problem of numbers makes 
any form of politics not rooted in organization utopian. Hence 
an effort to revolt against a machine “must have recourse to 
the men of the Machine itself, must ‘fight the devil with fire,’ 
by allying itself with the rival Machine or even with a section 
of the Machine of the predominant party which it sought to 
overthrow.” And this means that the success of reformers al- 
most invariably results in the triumph of another machine, not 
a cleansing or democratizing of politics. 

Again like Michels, Ostrogorski saw the factors that inhib- 
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ited political participation by the masses as one of the major 
sources of machine supremacy: 


The first postulate of democratic government is the active par- 
ticipation of the great mass of the citizens. Now this great 
mass is naturally passive. . . . Public spirit ought to be stren- 
uous, nay, even militant . . . [but] this public spirit is want- 
ing to all the democracies with which we are acquainted. 


And Ostrogorski suggested that widespread public spirit is less 
likely to be found in modern equalitarian democracies than in 
aristocratic regimes. The typical citizen of an egalitarian, 
achievement-oriented democracy is motivated to press his per- 
sonal concerns, not to care about the interests of collectivities, 
whether on a local or a national level. 


The advent of democracy coincided with, and, to some ex- 
tent, was caused by, a social evolution which has made life 
more and more complex, has multiplied and intensified private 
interests—cares as well as pleasures—both of a moral and of a 
material kind. Thus it came about that, from the time that the 
public weal has demanded the greatest attention from each 
citizen, the great majority have found themselves less than 
ever in a position to respond to this appeal; the citizen, who is 
human, is naturally inclined by a selfish instinct to place con- 
cern for his livelihood, and the other personal preoccupations 
which absorb him, before the interests of the commonwealth, 
which appear to him more remote and less urgent, if they do 
not leave him completely indifferent. 


The indifference of the masses both facilitates the rule of 
the machine, since it is difficult for opponents to awake oppo- 
sition (Ostrogorski noted that less than 10 per cent voted in 
party primaries), and increases the need for an effective party 
organization. “Obliged by the representative system to obtain 
a periodical renewal of their mandate, the parties themselves 
encountered the passivity of the electors, and were forced on 
each occasion to exert extraordinary efforts to overcome it 
for the moment.” 

Discussing the source of political ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, Ostrogorski, writing over sixty years ago, gave voice to 
what has become a common contemporary complaint, that the 
growth of commercial mass media reduced rather than raised 
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the cultural and political level of the population. As an illustra- 
tion of the chronic lament of intellectuals that the past had 
more culture, it is amusing to note that he reported statements 
that English workers some decades earlier commonly read 
books and political pamphlets; that before the repeal of the 
tax on paper in 1860 and the consequent birth of the cheap 
popular press, the lower strata actually knew more! 


[A] working-man could not afford to buy a newspaper; the 
whole workshop subscribed, they took in a paper at a penny 
an hour; one of them read it and the rest listened to him in 
solemn silence and with unflagging attention. Then the com- 
ments began; the cleverer ones discussed and explained the 
subject, and every one learnt something. Now, with the devel- 
opment of the cheap Press, a workman can buy a newspaper 
all to himself for a halfpenny, and can read it alone and take 
what he likes from it. Being full of small items of news, the 
paper, instead of concentrating the attention of the reader, 
makes it flit from paragraph to paragraph. . . . As a rule, there 
is only one part of the paper which is read with serious at- 
tention—the columns devoted to sport. 


And he suggested that the vast variety of popular culture 
offered to workers in 1900—football, gambling, public houses, 
music-halls—all contributed to “diverting the workmen from 
improving their minds.” To this he added the adverse effects 
of increased mechanization, the growth of the division of labor 
in the factory that bound workers to a machine and curtailed 
the possibilities of their talking with other workers. All these 
factors, he believed, reduced the masses’ interest in politics, 
and increased the need for electoral machines. 

The existence of strong party organizations created pri- 
marily to mobilize votes necessarily makes for a de-emphasis 
on ideological or issue cleavage between them. To win elec- 
tions, the machine seeks to offend as few and please as many 
as possible. It prefers issues and activities with a broad appeal 
to those that, while appealing to one group, alienate others. 
The men of the organization prefer “safe” candidates, non- 
controversial figures who will be dependent on them. Thus 
parties are faced by a dilemma; popular democracy is inher- 
ently plebiscitory, emphasizing the qualities of the elected 
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head of government, but the greater the homage paid to the 
elected officeholder, the less control the machine has over 
him. Machines will, therefore, rarely nominate great men in 
ordinary times. 

The power of party machines in a mass-suffrage democ- 
racy is, however, limited. The best check is the strong rival 
machine of the opposite party, but the social structure of given 
communities also plays a part: the machine is strongest in 
cities with heterogeneous elements; weakest where the popula- 
tion is homogeneous. 

In his analysis of the machine, Ostrogorski employed what 
has come to be known in sociology as the functional approach. 
That is, he asked what are the political needs of different 
groups in society, and how are they met? The machine existed 
because it fulfilled certain needs; it clearly was not prescribed 
by the formal political structure#4 And the fact that party 
organization assumed somewhat similar forms in the two lead- 
ing mass democracies, the United States and England, sug- 
gested that strong party apparatuses are inherent in, and re- 
quired by, a system of universal suffrage in a complex society. 
However, the decentralized government of America allowed 
greater expansion and more power to party machines than 
the English system. Similarly, in dealing with the issue of who 


lSee Robert K. Merton’s article, “Manifest and Latent Functions,” 
Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
rev. ed., 1961), pp. 72-83, in which he discusses the emergence of the 
political machine as the alternative structure filling the functional de- 
ficiencies of other structures. Merton points out that it “fulfills the im- 
portant social function of humanizing and personalizing all manner of 
assistance to those in need.” The “deprived classes” being one group the 
machine satisfies, “. . . business [is another group for which] the political 
boss serves the function of providing those political privileges which en- 
tail immediate economic gains . . . [businessmen] want the greater se- 
curity of an economic czar who controls, regulates and organizes com- 
petition, providing that this czar is not a public official with his decisions 
subject to public scrutiny and public control. . . . The political boss ful- 
fills these requirements admirably,” (p. 75). For a discussion of the way 
in which the functions fulfilled by urban political organizations have 
changed since the turn of the century, see Eric L. McKittrick, “The Study 
of Corruption,” in S. M. Lipset and Neil Smelser, eds., Sociology: The 
Progress of a Decade (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1961), pp. 
449-456. 
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participated in active politics, Ostrogorski again sought to lo- 
cate those attributes of the social structure that facilitated or 
inhibited different groups from participating. 

Essentially the need for a party organization is, as we have 
seen, inherent in the problem of mobilizing votes under con- 
ditions of universal suffrage. The candidate for office, or the 
officeholder, has a dependent relationship to those who control 
the vote-getting organization, and such organizations then be- 
come mediating associations between private individuals and 
interest groups who seek something from the state. They can 
trade votes or money for favors from elected officials. 

Although the American party machines were primarily con- 
cerned with municipal or state office, Ostrogorski outlined the 
way in which the President was obligated to help strengthen 
the local machines because he had to “purchase” the votes of 
congressmen and senators controlled by the machines. This 
could be done only by giving the local organizations consid- 
erable power over appointments and policies in their areas. 
Similarly, on national, state, and local levels, private interests, 
particularly business corporations, found it useful to support 
well-organized party machines. It was preferable for them to 
deal with party machines that maintained continuity in leader- 
ship than to have to negotiate with the myriad officeholders 
and contestants for posts. And Ostrogorski ascribed to the 
party organization the “singular function, which it discharged 
with quasi-constitutional regularity” of acting as “the great 
go-between for greedy private interests in their dealings with 
the authorities.” 


The relations . . . between the party Organizations and the 
corporations grew up . . . in the larger spheres of the States 
and of the Union. . . . With interests extending over the eco- 
nomic surface of the country, and with an unquenchable thirst 
for gain, they needed . . . the complaisance of Congress and 
of the State Legislatures. But to buy their members singly. . . 
was not such an easy matter. . . . The party Organizations 
very often provided a way of getting around them more 
cheaply and more effectively: the representative elected with 
the all-powerful aid of the Organizations . . . had contracted 
obligations towards them which had no need to be expressly 
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stated; they flowed from the nature of human relations. Enter- 
ing into alliance with the Organizations, by means of heavy 
contributions to their funds, or even by paying them the whole 
bill of the election campaign, the corporations obtained a hold 
over the representatives. . . . 

Under one aspect or another the party Organizations ap- 
peared as the base of operations for all the great private in- 
terests in their efforts to bend the power of the State to their 
own selfish ends, efforts which have filled the greater part of 
the history of the United States since the Civil War. 


If the growth of large special-interest corporations and 
groups increased the number of powerful clients who were 
ready and willing to strengthen the machine by purchasing its 
services, the increased complexity of the social structure height- 
ened the need for a powerful machine for electoral purposes, 
making officeholders more dependent as time went on. 


The systematic exploitation of public offices . . . became a 
more and more complicated undertaking in proportion as the 
number of voters increased and their social, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic differences grew more marked, as was the case espe- 
cially in the large cities after the [Civil] war. To be success- 
fully carried out, this undertaking required efforts brought to 
bear on numerous and diverse groups, and yet directed by a 
single mind. 

And if the existence of the machine simplified relations with 
the public authority for businessmen, corporations, and or- 
ganized interests, it also fulfilled important functions for the 
mass electorate. For them, too, it acted as a “go-between”; it 
established a way of dealing with the impersonal bureaucratic 
structure of government in a very personal way, often in their 
own neighborhood with a representative of the machine of the 
same ethnic and social background as the bulk of the voters. 
The machine could find jobs for many in both public and 
private employment. It could grant other “favours which im- 
ply the weal or woe of the whole existence of many humble 
folk: permits issued by the police or by other authorities. . .” 
and the like. And in the days before the existence of the wel- 
fare state, the urban machine used its financial resources to 
run a welfare organization of its own. Ostrogorski detailed 
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different ways in which the machine satisfied the needs of 
diverse groups among the lower strata. 


[T]he Machine has on its side, in the first place, the mass 
of the people. The criminal and semi-criminal elements, the 
déclassé of every kind, who swarm in the large cities, are de- 
voted to the Machine, because it buys them with cash, or pro- 
tects them against the law. ... 

The popular stratum which is superior in point of morality, 
but wretched, having only precarious means of existence, and 
which swells the army of the unemployed, also gets assistance 
from the representatives of the Machine. . . . The interested 
philanthropy and other attentions lavished by the politicians 
win them the hearts of the people. It is no use denouncing 
the bosses as public malefactors, laying bare the corruption of 
Machine rule. The people answer, “It is good enough for us.” 
In fact, they do not see the harm done by the politicians, but 
they know their urbanity and their generosity. . . . Besides, 
the Machine does not relieve their material wretchedness only, 
it also relieves their moral wretchedness. The leaders of the 
Machine have a kindly word for the humblest inhabitants of 
their district; they share in their joys and in their sorrows. . . 
they shed a ray of human brotherhood on the most miserable 
of creatures. ... 


And, argued Ostrogorski, one important reason why the 
machine was so successful in offering a self-interested “coun- 
terfeit of charity and fraternity” was that “the real article is 
very rare, or inadequate, or badly distributed in society as it 
is at present.”—£5] The lower-class voter was willing to support 
the machine not because he favored corruption, but because 
the machine politicians fulfilled the morality of the poor. “In 
his [the lower-class voter’s] eyes the man who does his neigh- 
bor no harm, and who even does him good, cannot do harm 
to society and to the community.” 

The better-educated classes also went along with the ma- 
chine. Ostrogorski explained their acquiescence as deriving 
from the fact that they were so involved in nonpolitical pur- 

Robert K. Merton has suggested a concept akin to Ostrogorski’s 
notion of a “counterfeit of fraternity” in his analysis of “pseudo-Gemein- 
schaft—the feigning of personal concern with the other fellow in order 


to manipulate him better.” See Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946), p. 142. 
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suits designed to advance themselves that they were unwilling 
to devote the time necessary to do something about corruption 
in politics or inefficiency in government; or, if they had as- 
pirations to government office, they like other groups needed 
the help of the machine. But ultimately, most of this group 
was willing to allow professional politicians to run public af- 
fairs. This is the ultimate function of a party organization: it 
carries out socially necessary activities that no other groups or 
institutions are prepared to do. As Ostrogorski wrote: 


Here we have the clinching argument, which expresses the 
Teal view of the better element; the boss governs in their place, 
he relieves them of the tedious duty of governing themselves, 
enables them to attend to their own affairs. And here again is 
the true explanation of the success of the Machine: it is a 
government. It possesses most of the attributes of a govern- 
ment in a high degree, except legitimacy of origin and honesty 
of motive; its staff, the “leaders” and the “workers”, are re- 
cruited by natural selection and not by a formal process; they 
are representative of the great mass of the electors; they are 
united to it and, above all, united among themselves by the 
closest ties of social cohesion, by feelings of mutual attach- 
ment and feudal loyalty toward the chiefs; individual responsi- 
bility and personal merit are the only principles which govern 
their relations, firmness, energy, and audacity characterize all 
their acts. 


In addition to these functionalist interpretations of the needs 
satisfied by the existence of strong political machines, Ostro- 
gorski offered other hypotheses to account for the strength of 
the voters’ identification with, and support of, the two major 
party organizations. He related these partisan attachments to 
another phenomenon in America which has impressed 
Tocqueville and many other foreign visitors—the variety of 
voluntary associations of all kinds. The two phenomena, strong 
party identification and widespread membership in voluntary 
associations, seemed to stem from the same source: the need 
of the isolated individuals in an equalitarian society for a sense 
of identification, of belonging. And Ostrogorski sought to spell 
out the processes operative in both Britain and America. 

In England the breakdown of the aristocratic order with its 
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fixed estates and statuses resulted in the atomization of so- 
ciety. Previously, everyone had a place; the leaders of society 
were the leaders of the state, and to a considerable degree 
authority and status were sustained by direct personal social 
relationships—Ostrogorski was, of course, aware of the role of 
property—but when industrialization and democratization 
broke up “the old hierarchy it set free the individual; in setting 
him free it isolated him.” In America, the process of isolation 
went much further, since hierarchy was always much weaker 
here, and created “the lonely crowd,” individuals who lacked 
any sense of belonging and hence constantly sought to identify 
with and belong to various associations, including political 
parties. In large measure, Ostrogorski’s analysis of these pres- 
sures seems to combine Tocqueville’s insights in the 1830s with 
those that David Riesman and other social scientists were to 
present in the 1950s. 


[An important] factor . . . which impelled the American to 
herd with his fellows in the party fold, is one of the primordial 
facts of American social existence—the isolation of the indi- 
vidual. True, nowhere is man more unfettered in his move- 
ments, nowhere can the individual launch forth more freely, 
nowhere are political and, to all appearances, social barriers 
brought so low as in the United States, and yet nowhere else 
is man reduced to that atomic condition, so to speak, in which 
he finds himself on the other side of the Atlantic. . . . For the 
yoke of locality and heredity, heavily as it weighs on the deni- 
zen of the Old World, offers him at the same time a moral sup- 
port. . . . The levelled society, without traditions, without a 
past, in which he lives, does not provide him with one... . 
Obeying the national genius he creates mechanical ones, in the 
form of associations, as numerous and varied as they are su- 
perficial, but all revealing the uneasiness of the American mind 
assailed by a sort of fear of solitude and, again, by the desire 
felt by the individual to give himself a special status in the 
midst of the community at large. Such are the “patriotic” so- 
cieties of Colonial Dames, Daughters of the Revolution, Sons 
of the American Revolution, Order of the Old Guard, Sons of 
Veterans, etc. ... 

The great mass of citizens of lower birth who cannot con- 
nect themselves by name with their ascendants create a small 
world for themselves in the so-called secret or fraternal socie- 
ties. . . . The mere fact of having a trade or an occupation 
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or even an external peculiarity in common is taken as a pretext 
[for association, behaviors] which are readily put down to 
“American eccentricity,” but which in the morbid need of 
friendly contact that they reveal, have rather something pa- 
thetic about them. In America everything is done in a crowd, 
by troops. Even in secluded haunts, which invite the soul to 
commune with nature, the Americans are uncomfortable alone; 
there, too, they must have company... . 

The moral blank created by the absence or the indefinite- 
ness of social grooves is further widened, and the necessity of 
filling it is further accentuated by the fact that all the moral 
energies of the American are brought to bear on the outside 
world in order to conquer it, to get an ever larger share of it. 
The more a man launches out abroad, the more does he suffer 
from solitude, the more is he forced to fly from himself, being 
unable to make his mind his kingdom. . . . The instability of 
the material existence itself of the American, who, in the 
ceaseless endeavor to improve his lot, lives perpetually in the 
provisional, changing his position, his residence, going up and 
down in the social scale . . . this instability which makes the 
formation of natural social grooves more difficult renders the 
absence or the inadequacy of them still more painful. 


In this situation of isolation, of the desire to identify, to be- 
long, “a stereotyped party filled a portion of the moral void; 
it met an emotional need, it offered a groove exclusive 
enough to permit of the growth of genuine or conventional 
feelings of hatred and devotion. . . .” The passion and loyalty 
given to political parties that do not differ much ideologically 
is a result not so much of the appeal of the parties, as of the 
great need Americans feel to be part of significant groupings £4 
And, as Tocqueville and others suggested long before Ostro- 
gorski, the lack of status security inherent in a society that 


EdThe titles of two books dealing with the impact of modern mass 
society on the reactions of individuals provide almost a summary of 
Ostrogorski’s analysis: David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), and Erich Fromm, Escape from 
Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 1941); see Sebastian de Grazia, The 
Political Community: A Study of Anomie (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 134-156 for an effort to link involvement in 
voluntary associations to psychological isolation caused by lack of stable 
identification that is aware of Ostrogorski’s analysis, esp. pp. 151-153, 
156. See also Robert Nisbet, The Quest for Community (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953). 
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emphasizes equality or leveling pressed men to conform and to 
seek to belong. 


A Comparison of English and American Party Systems 


Though one stress in Ostrogorski’s work was on the similar 
trends in the English and American party systems, he was also 
concerned with the source of differences between them. Ameri- 
can machines were much more corrupt and boss-ridden than 
the English; American politicians came from lower socio- 
economic strata; English parties, unlike American, exhibited 
discipline at the national level. In seeking to explain these 
variations he suggested many significant hypotheses about the 
two societies. 

“The hierarchical spirit, the class spirit, still lives in English 
society, the English people has not yet ceased to be what 
Bagehot called ‘a deferential nation,’ ‘politically deferential,’ ” 
he reported. Repeatedly in his analysis of the reasons under- 
lying the participation of the English lower-middle class in 
party politics as of the turn of the century, he noted the ef- 
fectiveness of the deferential element. The party associations 
depended on amateurs or zealots, but the presidents of the 
local associations were always men of great prestige in the 
local community who lent respectability and status to political 
activity. Shopkeepers, clerks, and superior artisans made up 
the active membership of the Liberal Caucus organization. 


Their greater eagerness to join in it has a good deal to do with 
their moral position in English society. . . . The gradations 
of wealth and of social relations, so long considered as al- 
most physical lines of demarcation in England, are still far 
from having lost this meaning in the English society of the 
present day, engaged though it be in democratizing its institu- 
tions. 


The Tories, in turn, tended to draw active support dispropor- 
tionately from members of the higher strata, the upper-middle 
class who wanted to interact with the aristocracy, and the 
middle class of the countryside. 


[The English parties very consciously use] the attraction 
of personal contact with the local swells of the party, into 
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which they are brought by virtue of their position in the Cau- 
cus. This contact arises, perhaps, at very long intervals, and is 
not always direct; but that makes it all the more appreciated. 
To stimulate the zeal of its “workers,” the Association puts 
them in the way of such meetings. It invites them on certain 
days or gives them a permanent ticket of admission, to the 
great local club of the party. . . . The small folk of the ward— 
office-bearers of the Caucus—can thus breathe the atmosphere 
of this highly select circle, and dressed in their best clothes, 
sit in a good armchair and smoke their cigarette on even 
terms with the real members of the club. . . . Finally, from 
time to time the members are entertained at receptions or 
parties given specially and exclusively for their benefit, such 
as the “soirées,” or “teas” which the President of the Asso- 
ciation graciously offers in his drawing-room or in his garden, 
or the fêtes and picnics organized by the Association. 


Ostrogorski was aware, of course, that many in Britain as 
in America participated in politics from motives of narrow 
self-interest: to secure contracts, for the small amounts of pay 
some received, and the like. He concluded, however, that the 
number who participated for such reasons was relatively small 
in England, that “most of the members of the hundreds, and 
of their fellow workers in the wards, are governed by con- 
siderations” like those described above. 

In the United States, conditions were quite different. 


The levelling spirit with which the American appears to be im- 
bued does not, again, create an atmosphere very favourable 
to the development of leadership. . . . [T]he Americans are 
in no way a “deferential people, politically deferential,” after 
the heart of the Bagehots. Even deference in general—except 
to women—is much less developed among them than in the 
communities of the Old World, steeped in hierarchical tradi- 
tions. They consequently do not feel the need of cultivating it 
in the political sphere in particular. . . . 


The absence of the “better element,” “the social class which 
is superior to the masses by its knowledge and its wealth,” 
in party politics in America could be explained by two related 
aspects of the American social structure. On the one hand, 
the populist anti-elitist values that emerged as an outgrowth of 
the Revolution, the absence of historic continuity with an ear- 
lier feudal monarchical system, and frontier social conditions 
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all served to make elites the subject of ridicule in the political 
combat. As Ostrogorski observed, the participation and in- 
fluence of the intellectuals and the upper strata which existed 
in the early days of the Republic disappeared with universal 
suffrage. Conversely, the absence of a traditional aristocracy 
with its emphasis on noblesse oblige, on the responsibility of 
the elite to lead, meant that the well-to-do did not feel moved 
to participate. In contrast to England, members of the Ameri- 
can upper class were both under greater pressure not to par- 
ticipate and were less motivated to feel that it was their duty 
to do so. They became willing, fairly early in history, to leave 
the work of politics to men from relatively lowly backgrounds. 
And Ostrogorski noted that the word politician which origi- 
nally “denoted simply persons engaged in public affairs” be- 
came synonymous, as early as the 1820s, with self-interested 
men seeking to gain personally from political participation 
and power. 

The greater corruption and stress on spoils in American as 
compared to English politics could be explained by the Amer- 
ican emphasis on materialism and success by whatever meth- 
ods, combined with the different level from which those 
who controlled the machines, were recruited. In this area 
Ostrogorski reiterated the comments made about American 
values by foreign travelers all during the nineteenth century: 


In that new world which was a mine of untold riches for 
whoever cared to work for it, material preoccupations have en- 
grossed the American’s whole being. They have thrust back 
all considerations or have subordinated them to their objects. 


To Ostrogorski, the anti-elitism that refused to give general 
deference to those in higher positions, and the struggle for 
personal achievement at all costs, had produced an American 
politics that reflected these values at every level. 

But he did not suggest that Americans were unconcerned 
with social status or that the privileged classes ignored politics. 
Rather, in common with such earlier foreign observers as 
Martineau, Grund, and Bryce, he saw that the very absence 
of a status hierarchy legitimated by aristocracy made Ameri- 
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cans more concerned with status differences than those living 
in societies in which claims to higher status were explicitly 
recognized as part of the normal operation of society. Ameri- 
cans with a claim to high status were, therefore, much more 
snobbish—that is, exclusive and selective in their social rela- 
tionships—than Englishmen in comparable social classes, pre- 
cisely because the American emphasis on equality made their 
status less secure. The ability to associate freely with those in 
lower-status positions, Ostrogorski assumed, is a luxury per- 
mitted only to those who are so secure in their own position 
that they do not feel demeaned by such associations Con- 
sequently, the American upper strata participated in political 
clubs so much more socially exclusive than English ones that 
they could have little effect on the politics of other classes. 


Permanent political clubs are not entirely wanting in the 
United States, but the part they play in political life is almost 
nil. They are not in the least a regular organ of the party, as 
in England, a focus of political action and influence, the rays 
from which dart continuously over the surface of the com- 
munity. . . . In New York, in Philadelphia, and in several 
other important centres, there are, of course, large clubs, as for 
instance, the Union League clubs, the clubs founded since the 
Civil War by the Republicans, and which are sure to be found 
in all the large cities of the East. While exceedingly note- 
worthy in the matter of their appointments, these clubs are on 
a smaller scale than the London clubs, and not only from a 
material point of view: they are recruited in a closer, more 
exclusive way, reflecting in this respect the general character 
of the big American clubs which try to be more aristocratic 
than the English clubs. The absence of a nobility, of an upper 
class created by the law and recognized by the national man- 
ners, is made up for in certain American cities by coteries, 


Ld points similar to these have been made by a large number of foreign 
travelers who have written books analyzing the United States all during 
the nineteenth century. Long before David Riesman's The Lonely Crowd, 
Tocqueville, Martineau, Grund, Bryce, and Weber, to cite some of the 
best known, suggested, as does Ostrogorski, that the Americans are more 
status concerned than Englishmen or other Europeans, and are especially 
conformist or other-directed. I have discussed these writings at length in 
S. M. Lipset, The First New Nation: The United States in Historical and 
Comparative Perspective (New York: Basic Books, 1963), esp. pp. 101- 
139. See also my Introduction to Harriet Martineau, Society in America 
(Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1962), pp. 5—41. 
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which form into magic circles, to which admittance can be 
gained only by showing one’s credentials, or what they are 
pleased to consider as such. .. . The select political clubs 
have not escaped this tendency to social exclusiveness. . . . 


Perhaps the most significant difference between the Ameri- 
can and English party systems is the presence of disciplined 
parliamentary parties and the consequent absence of cleavage 
between a parliamentary majority and the executive in Eng- 
land, as contrasted with the absence of party discipline within 
the congressional parties and the frequent conflict between 
the President and Congress, sometimes with majorities formed 
in large part from members of his own party. These differ- 
ences have often been explained, both before and after Ostro- 
gorski, as stemming from the varying constitutional structures 
of the two countries. A British cabinet must be supported by 
a parliamentary majority; if it is defeated in the House of 
Commons, it must either resign and turn over office to the 
opposition party or ask the monarch to dissolve Parliament 
and call a new election. Conversely, the direct election of the 
American President in a popular contest means that there is 
no pressure on Congress to vote for his measures or to main- 
tain any sense of party discipline. The President and Congress 
remain in office for fixed terms regardless of relations between 
them, or how much party discipline occurs in voting in either 
House. Ostrogorski, however, tended to reject the effort to 
account for such differences primarily in terms of legal forms. 
Following his general sociological approach, he looked for the 
sources of variations in other more enduring elements in the 
social structure of the two nations: 


There are . . . men of sound judgment who hold that the 
confusion of government [in America], and, in particular, 
that of congressional government, is due rather to the separa- 
tion of powers which has not allowed the party system to be 
practiced in Congress more fully under conditions such as ob- 
tained in the English Parliament with Cabinet rule. But are not 
these critics of the present congressional regime, who have 
argued their point, some with ability and vigor, others with 
more zeal than discretion, too wedded to political forms as 
apart from forces? Is not the absence in Congress of rigid 
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party organizations holding as in a vice the contingents sent 
into the House; of a regular opposition, always in battle array, 
securing the advantage of publicity and criticism for the la- 
bours of Congress; and lastly of recognized party leaders di- 
recting these labours and imparting to them unity of views 
and consistency while relying on the compact and disciplined 
masses of their adherents—are not these deficiencies, which 
are ascribed to the regime of the separation of powers, rather 
the effect than the cause of the evil? In any event, do they not 
rather indicate that a frame-work of party government is want- 
ing, of the type sanctioned by English experience, a very useful 
framework perhaps, but to which an inside is indispensable? 
Now the inside here in America is inadequate, it would not 
have substance enough to fit into the framework, even if the 
latter were forthcoming... . 


The clue to an understanding of the varying forces that led 
to a different pattern of national government, Ostrogorski be- 
lieved, lay in another variation between the countries, the dif- 
ference between the external party organizations, the English 
Caucuses and the American machines. American party organi- 
zation assumed the existence of a strong boss, who gave and 
demanded loyalty, and participation by those who sought office 
or other direct rewards and were professional politicians. Brit- 
ish party organization was for the most part run by voluntary 
“wire-pullers”, was, on the whole, less professionally organ- 
ized; and relied on deference and allegiance to party leaders. 


While in England, the militants of the party Associations 
are almost all amateurs, inspired solely by sentimental con- 
siderations, and submitting to discipline only so far as it ap- 
pears to them compatible with the needs of the cause and 
with their personal dignity, in the United States almost all 
those who compose the immense army of the party Organiza- 
tion are experts, trained in their business, and spurred by the 
incentive of personal interest which bends the will and silences 
all conflicting sentiments. In fact they are, for the most part, 
themselves candidates for, or aspirants to, places, or they are 
trying to get them for relations or friends. 


These differences might lead one to anticipate greater par- 
liamentary discipline in the United States than in Britain, but 
in fact they help to account for the opposite pattern, particu- 
larly when set in the context of the varying sizes of the two 
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nations and the differences between a federal and unitary pol- 
ity. American parties, according to Ostrogorski, existed pri- 
marily as electoral machines whose personnel were much 
more concerned with the rewards that stemmed from winning 
and holding office than with the implementation of any specific 
policies. Consequently what elected officeholders did that was 
not relevant to electoral victory or to distributing the spoils of 
office was irrelevant to the party machine. And since congress- 
men and senators came from sharply varying parts of the 
country in which organized interests and significant sections 
of the electorate differed greatly in what they wanted from 
government, legislators were left free by the machine to vote 
as they saw fit, or sometimes were even required to vote for 
some specific local interest in opposition to the policy of their 
party’s President or the dominant opinion in the congressional 
party. There was no national machine, and the local party 
boss was primarily concerned with holding office in the city 
and perhaps the state. 

An English party, on the other hand, was not held together 
by the sinews of personal self-interest but by the willingness of 
amateurs to donate time to the party. Agreement with the 
political views espoused by the party, whether these be its po- 
sition on some dominant issue of the day or belief in the 
charismatic qualities of the party leader, was an important 
part of what bound the party organization together. Elected 
members of Parliament, therefore, were under pressure to be 
loyal members of the party in Parliament in order to maintain 
a strong party organization in their constituency. A member 
of Parliament at odds with his national party would necessarily 
lose considerable backing in his constituency. And the struc- 
ture of deferential relations that linked local party leaders to 
higher ones in London also operated to maintain strong party 
allegiances. 

For Ostrogorski, English society permitted a less complex 
source of party diversity than American, which in turn facili- 
tated greater party unity on major political issues. The Con- 
servative party was traditionally based on the aristocracy, the 
Church of England hierarchy, and their deferential followings, 
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which were great among the rural population, less strong but 
still important among the urban workers. These less privileged 
groups were linked to the Tory party less by their concern 
with particular self-interest issues than by their involvement 
in social relations that maintained traditional social values. 
The Liberal party drew its sustenance from the new bour- 
geoisie, from urban entrepreneurs, adherents of the Dissenting 
Churches, and the majority of the urban working classes. (The 
Labor party, in turn, was to take over much of the Liberal 
support.) While the groups supporting the two parties varied 
in their values and interests, they were more likely, as com- 
pared to the sources of party support in the United States, to 
represent two quite separate strands of opinion. 

The American parties divided along more varied class, eth- 
nic, religious, and sectional lines—the Democrats tending to 
secure support from the less well-to-do, particularly in urban 
areas, from those of recent non-Anglo-Saxon, especially Cath- 
olic, immigrant stock, and from the South; with Republican 
strength reflecting the opposite characteristics plus the vote of 
the Negroes and western farmers—and regional and urban- 
rural conflicts within given states added further complications. 
This meant that a party organization or a congressman in any 
given locality might be under pressures to react to a specific 
measure that were sharply different from those in the same 
party elsewhere. To fulfill the party’s prime purpose of winning 
elections locally, any effort at ideological or national policy 
discipline had to be abandoned. Hence, though the varying 
constitutional arrangements in England and the United States 
may have played a part in affecting the patterns of discipline 
at the level of the national party, Ostrogorski argued that the 
differences in social structures were more important. 

Although Ostrogorski’s analysis predated the development 
of what is now the most obvious difference in the party life of 
the two countries, the rise of the Labor party in Britain and 
the maintenance of the traditional two parties in the United 
States, there are indications that he would not have been too 
surprised at this. He seemed to consider the prospects for the 
growth of a third party much better in England than in Amer- 
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ica. Thus he devoted considerable space to the efforts to or- 
ganize a Labor party in Britain (ten pages in the original 
edition), though the then tiny Independent Labor party did 
not have a single member of Parliament at the time, and 
showed much less interest in all the American third parties 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, Greenbackers, 
Populists, and others (four pages in the original text). In the 
revised and condensed edition of the volume on the United 
States, published in 1910, he mentioned the Socialist party, by 
then a relatively large movement, only occasionally and reiter- 
ated his belief in the hopelessness of third protest parties in 
this country. 

The factors that produced different kinds of national party 
organizations—disciplined in Britain, undisciplined in the 
United States—also affected the prospects for new parties. In 
England, the first attempts at electing “labor representatives” 
took the form of electing trade unionists to Parliament on the 
Liberal party ticket. These M.P.s “intervened with zeal and 
devotion in discussion of all questions relating to the toiling 
masses. Classed among the Liberals, they followed them in 
everything, according to the ethics of parties.” Hence, the 
Fabians and other socialists who “had hoped to transform the 
Liberal party into a Socialist party by gradual infiltration, 
permeating . . . [found that] party tyranny, which stifled 
every independent tendency and prevented advanced candi- 
dates from coming forward, made the task too difficult and 
left the primordial interests of Labour uncared for.” The In- 
dependent Labor Party was formed in 1892 to fight both older 
parties. 

In the United States, although various third parties won 
significant local strength on a number of occasions after the 
Civil War, they ultimately failed because one or another of the 
old parties was willing and anxious to coalesce with them, or 
to take the wind out of their sails by accepting or “capturing” 
their program. The absence of national party discipline meant 
that members of Congress elected on one or the other of the 
old party tickets could present a “radical” face to the elector- 
ate, and even vote that way in Congress, while in Britain an 
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M.P. had to follow party discipline. In the United States, the 
party was interested in maintaining its organized form, not in 
any special content. 


To preserve the external unity of the party, therefore, that 
is to say, the name and style under which it conducted its 
operations, the Organization was always trying to make away 
with the gravest political problems, which had not yet been 
irrevocably solved, “to agree to disagree,” to juggle with prin- 
ciples and programmes, down to assuming different attitudes 
on the same question in different parts of the country, accord- 
ing to local interests or prejudices; to taking up on its own 
account, according to the pressures of the moment and the 
requirements of the game, causes which it had disregarded or 
was even opposing the day before. Under these circumstances 
a party, as a rule, represented nothing but a sign which cov- 
ered divergences of views, sometimes more profound, and 
struggles of factions, sometimes more bitter, than those which 
set it at variance with the other party. . . . [E]ver since the 
democratized Caucus has undertaken to focus public opinion 
by means of party conventions, the great parties, viewed as a 
whole, have been throughout their career nothing but agglom- 
erates artificially brought together and kept together. 


In this passage Ostrogorski was, of course, enunciating what 
has come to be a generally recognized proposition: American 
parties have never been parties in the European sense of the 
term; they are broad coalitions for electoral purposes, coali- 
tions that break up in Congress on specific issues. It is difficult 
to create a third party because in reality there are many par- 
ties, i.e., factions, in the United States. A third party is simply 
a faction that has opted out of one of the two large coalitions. 
By so doing it usually makes it more difficult to elect men to 
office who agree with its policies. 


Parties and Electors 


One often overlooked contribution of Ostrogorski’s research 
on the democratic party system is his discussions of election 
campaigns. In recent decades, with the emergence of the 
public-opinion survey as a key method of social science re- 
search, there have been many studies of the way in which the 
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voter makes up his mind, analyzing the relationships between 
how one votes and such factors as socio-economic position, 
religion, and the like; the impact of various issues; and the 
effect of activities by parties and candidates. Such research 
techniques were not, of course, available to Ostrogorski, but 
he did gather many reports on the factors affecting electoral 
behavior from the politicians whom he interviewed at great 
length. An examination of the assumptions politicians of the 
late nineteenth century accepted as valid, when compared with 
contemporary research findings, indicates that these politicians 
knew their business, and suggests that modern social science 
students of voting behavior could have saved themselves a 
great deal of preliminary work if they had read Ostrogorski 
thoroughly before beginning their studies, or if they had relied 
on contemporary party professionals for insights to be tested 
by survey research. 

Among the many such observations Ostrogorski records is 
the report that party activities during election campaigns reach 
primarily those who already agree with the party. Those who 
attend party rallies or read party propaganda are predomi- 
nantly adherents. The function of such meetings or literature 
is not to convert, but to strengthen allegiance to the party, to 
heighten enthusiasm. 


In reality all the rumpus of parades and processions wins 
but few votes for the party, but it keeps,up “enthusiasm” in 
the camp and awakens the apathetic, rouses them out of their 
indifference, forces them to fix their eyes on the cause of the 
party embodied in the performers. 


Ostrogorski’s further summation of the functions of cam- 
paigns reads as if it were a summary of recent research find- 
ings: 


[T]he campaign work draws out the feeling of [party] loy- 
alty which is there, though in a latent state; it combats the 
apathy which envelops this feeling like an outer husk; it re- 
vives old prejudices and adapts them to new sets of circum- 
stances; it raises barriers against invasions from outside . . . ; 
it decides the waverers; it lays hold of the weak... . 
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Compare these statements with the findings reported in the 
classic opinion survey of voting behavior, Lazarsfeld’s The 
People’s Choice. 


The Presidential campaign as a whole. . . had three effects 
upon the voters. The campaign activated the indifferent, rein- 
forced the partisan, and converted the doubtful. . . . 

Campaign propaganda activated people by bringing their la- 
tent political attitudes to the surface of recognition and ex- 
pression. ... 

In summary, then, the people who did most of the reading 
and listening not only read and heard most of their own parti- 
san propaganda but were also most resistant to conversion be- 
cause of their strong dispositions. And people who were most 
Open to conversion—the ones the campaign managers most 
wanted to reach—read and listened least [8] 


According to Ostrogorski, at the turn of the century politi- 
cians knew from experience what many now know from opin- 
ion surveys: that the most important thing a party can do to 
win an election is not to try to convert a sizable number of 
those disposed to vote for its opponent but to do everything 
possible to get out the vote among its own supporters. As 
Ostrogorski put it: 

The party which relies on . . . [presenting the case for] 
the intrinsic merit of the cause or of the principles which. . . 
[it] represents . . . will inevitably be worsted by that which 
devotes itself to “getting out” the vote... . 

Apathy and want of public spirit are so great with many 
electors that they would abstain from voting if they were left 
to themselves on polling-day. ... 

Ostrogorski further reported that the parties regularly en- 
gaged in detailed pre-election polling in which they interviewed 
voters at different periods before the election and, in addition 
to asking a man how he planned to vote, secured “a quantity 
of details relating to his person, his race, his religion, his busi- 
ness, his circle of acquaintance, his pecuniary position.” The 
data from these surveys were analyzed and sent up to the 
higher party bodies and used as a basis for “determining its 

EdPaul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson and Hazel Gaudet, The 


People’s Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), pp. 94, 
95, 101. 
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policy in its respective territorial area.” Unfortunately, Ostro- 
gorski did not report on the conclusions reached from such 
surveys. He did, however, indicate that in close contests, three 
polls were usually taken, “ninety, sixty, and thirty days before 
the election; it is the second poll which gives a faithful picture 
of the situation.” This finding that poll results as of two 
months before an election usually provide a reliable estimate 
of the final result, because few voters change their minds in 
the intervening period, has been reiterated by recent detailed 
academic surveys. 

In evaluating the factors that “determine” the decision of 
voters in any specific election, Ostrogorski concluded that 
party loyalty or identification was perhaps the major factor; 
that most people did not decide how to vote each time but 
were committed to one or the other party, much as they were 
committed to one or another religious denomination. 


[T]he name of the party is its own justification, in the eyes 
of millions of electors. They say . . . “I am a Democrat” (or 
“I am a Republican,” as the case may be), just as a believer 
says, to explain and justify his faith, “I am a Christian!” . . . 
The sins against the religion of the party are sins against the 
ticket. . . . 

Directly the candidates are proclaimed by the convention, 
their rivals and their opponents are bound to submit, to rally 
to them, and even to fight by their side and for them. This is 
called “falling in to line.” .. . [During the campaign] the 
humble party follower never has an opportunity of hearing 
the candidates on the ticket criticized by any one but open 
enemies belonging to the opposite party, who are of course 
the fathers of lies. He turns a deaf ear to their perfidious 
remarks. 


Every recent study of voting behavior confirms that these 
processes are still operative. A detailed report on various 
studies of national elections in the fifties points this up: 


The fact that [party] attachments . . . are widely held is 
confirmed by survey data. . . . In a survey interview most of 
our citizens freely classify themselves as Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats and indicate that these loyalties have persisted through 
a number of elections. Few factors are of greater importance 
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for our national elections than the lasting attachment of tens 
of millions of Americans to one of the parties 


And V. O. Key and Frank Munger, examining the results of 
studies of long-term electoral behavior, have recently come 
up with similar conclusions, observing that relatively few 
voters or communities actually make a new decision during a 
given campaign. 


In fact, there tends to be a standing decision by the com- 
munity, although as a descriptive term “decision” has connota- 
tions of deliberate choice that are apt to be misleading. .. . 

[T]he long persistence of county patterns of political affilia- 
tion despite changes in “interests” and the disappearance of 
issues that created the pattern . . . point toward a “political” 
grouping at least to some extent independent of other social 
groupings 20] 


To account for the stability of partisan attachments Ostro- 
gorski linked them to the coherence of social relationships, 
pointing to the fact that party loyalty seemed strongest in the 
Eastern states where “tradition, hereditary habits, are more 
powerful; social relations are more crystallized, so to speak; 
in short the East is more conservative.” 

Of course, votes do change, even though party loyalties and 
the social relations linked to them are persistent. The most im- 
portant cause of such shifts, Ostrogorski suggested, was “new 
political or simply economic conjectures which disturb the 
elector’s peace of mind. . . . Economic perturbations are 
those which put party loyalty to the severest test. . . .” More 
recently, V. O. Key, Jr. has also concluded that an examina- 
tion of electoral history indicates that apart from wars and 
foreign-policy issues (which had little effect on politics in 
Ostrogorski’s day), “departures from traditional voting—shifts 
from party to party from election to election—seem also to be 
associated in fairly high degree with economic interest. Other 
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things being equal, it is probable that those groups most seri- 
ously injured by economic trends will shift in larger propor- 
tions to the opposite party.’ 

There are many other propositions related to the deter- 
minants of voting behavior in this book, and not all of them 
have proved to be correct, but there is no need to elaborate 
them here. It is noteworthy, however, to see how many of 
Ostrogorski’s fruitful hypotheses concerning opinion and elec- 
toral behavior have been almost completely ignored by stu- 
dents of the subject. None of the major American studies, 
from The People’s Choice through Voting, The Voter De- 
cides, The American Voter, and the book of commentaries 
on these studies, American Voting Behavior, even refers to his 
analysis. The same holds true for the English studies that 
emerged out of this tradition, such as Straight Fight, Marginal 
Seat, and How People Vote. Coordination of studies of indi- 
vidual behavior with analyses of organizational behavior based 
on assumptions about individual motivation would permit 
more continuous development of knowledge about political 
and social processes than has occurred. Current practice seems 
to require that social psychological students of group behavior 
discover au nouveau principles assumed by students of institu- 
tions. A reading of Ostrogorski should suggest the utility of 
going back to these analyses before undertaking research on 
individual behavior within structures. 


THE PARTY MACHINES REVISITED 


In the sixty years since Ostrogorski’s work was published 
much has happened in English and American politics. While 
many of Ostrogorski’s prophetic insights about organization 
still seem valid, others are clearly wrong. His prediction that 
the British party system would become more like the Ameri- 
can of his day is incorrect. His most pessimistic expectations 
about the future of democratic politics have not been ful- 
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filled. If anything, the American party system has taken on 
some, though far from all, of the traits of the English parties. 
The patently corrupt urban politics of the turn of the century 
have greatly declined. 

In Britain, it is obvious that his anticipations have never 
materialized; the extraparliamentary party machines do not 
control the parliamentary parties. The M.P.s and the cabinet 
are not subservient to a group of party bosses, or even to the 
party organization. The Labor party has, in fact, always at- 
tacked the Tories because their legislative policy is set by the 
parliamentary party rather than the party conventions, al- 
though the most detailed recent study of the operations of the 
two major British parties suggests that there is not very much 
difference between them in this respect. Robert McKenzie 
concludes that the M.P.s and the parliamentary leadership, 
rather than party conferences, are the key source of policy 
authority within the Labor party as among the Tories 2A 

If we look at party organizations in the United States, the 
changes that have occurred were definitely not anticipated by 
Ostrogorski. While machines of the type that impressed him 
as inherent in the democratic process still exist, such as the 
Democratic organization in Chicago, many of the old urban 
strongholds of machine politics can no longer be character- 
ized in the same terms. In New York, Tammany Hall has 
never really recovered from the blow La Guardia dealt it. 
And succeeding Democratic administrations have been forced 
to adhere to standards of party and governmental morality 
far above those pursued by the New York Democratic party 
before the 1930s. Similar statements could be made about the 
urban parties in many areas of the country. 

One political scientist has recently pointed out that party or- 
ganizations no longer control elected officeholders on even 
the local-government level. Increasingly the strong party lead- 
ers, the bosses of today, actually hold public office. 


Significantly, most strong “‘party” leaders are holders of 
strong offices—for example, Mayor Daley of Chicago, Gover- 
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nor Nelson Rockefeller of New York, Senator Abe Ribicoff 
of Connecticut, former Governor Mennen Williams of Michi- 
gan, Governor Mark Hatfield of Oregon . . . [T]he typical 
party is a holding company for contending politicians rather 
than an independent source of control over political activity 23) 


The sources of these changes can be linked in part to the 
logic of Ostrogorski’s original analysis since, even in his day, 
the sections of the country dominated by “machines” con- 
tained less than one third of the population. He pointed out 
that “there are many local party Organizations which have 
not degenerated, which have not fallen into the category of 
Machines.” And he specified some of the conditions that de- 
termined whether the machine would be strong or weak. 


The most extensive limitations to which the power of the 
Machine and of the politicians is subject are to be found in the 
social and economic character of the particular community. 
In places where the population is more homogeneous, and 
forms smaller sets, in which opinion has consequently more 
consistency and asserts itself with more force, the Machine 
cannot take the liberties which it does in large cities where 
public spirit is smothered under the huge agglomerations of 
heterogeneous elements brought together promiscuously. Its 
proceedings do not escape the attention of the public so easily, 
and the Machine is from necessity more circumspect and 
more moderate in its desires. In places where there are no 
large public works to be tendered for, or important contracts 
to be awarded, where there are no powerful corporations with 
extensive interests depending on administration or legislation, 
in a word, where the material for plunder is not considerable, 
the Machine is necessarily frugal and cannot provide a suffi- 
cient livelihood for those who have no other means of sub- 
sistence. 


The machine was weakest in rural areas and small com- 
munities. Since, however, urbanization was making rapid head- 


[2] James MacGregor Burns, The Deadlock of Democracy (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall), 1963, pp. 239-240. On the other hand, in 
New Haven an unelected boss, John Golden, controls the local Demo- 
cratic party. See Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961), pp. 72-75. Dahl, himself, however, implies the 
New Haven situation may be deviant. “Golden was, in some ways, a 
representative of an earlier era. As a political boss he was in the older 
tradition of urban politics,” pp. 72-73. 
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way Ostrogorski confidently anticipated that “the domain of 
the Machine” would continue to grow rapidly. Why did this 
not happen? 

Part of the answer lies in the enhanced role of government, 
which Ostrogorski anticipated: 


[I]n proportion as the continent is cleared, is covered with 
large cities containing a dense population, and as industrial 
civilization advances, social existence assumes a complexity 
which is no longer compatible with the primitive simplicity 
of government. The functions of the latter become more 
numerous, more complicated, and more delicate. . . . The 
more complex civilization becomes, the greater becomes the 
necessity for regulation. The rapid development of the 
“police power of government,” which we are witnessing in 
the United States, is the outward sign of this need. 

. . . [The lower strata] are beginning to turn their eyes 
toward the State and to look for its helping hand. The ex- 
ample of the ultra protection granted to manufactures is 
contagious. ... 


While Ostrogorski feared that the growth in state functions 
would only strengthen the position of the machines, it, in fact, 
inaugurated a series of processes that was sharply to curtail 
the phenomenon of unprincipled boss-dominated parties. The 
most striking such change has been the sharp increment in 
the status and power of the presidency. During the nineteenth 
century, as Ostrogorski noted, the President tended to be 
weak vis-à-vis Congress. In the sixty years that followed the 
revival of the two-party system under Jackson, only two of the 
thirteen Presidents who completed a term in the White House 
were re-elected to a second one. Seven of them were not even 
nominated for a second term! The two successful ones were 
Lincoln and Grant. In the sixty-year period since, however, 
only two out of the nine Presidential incumbents serving out a 
term were not re-elected to a second one. The two unsuccessful 
men were Taft and Hoover. This change clearly reflects the 
increase in the status and power of the presidency that has 
derived from the growth of the role of the federal govern- 
ment in domestic as well as foreign affairs. The power to de- 
fine the key issues around which debate over economic and 
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foreign policies occurs is largely in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. Politics revolve around support of or opposition to the 
President’s policies. And the stature of the individuals who 
occupy the presidency is, therefore, almost automatically 
raised soon after they enter the White House far above that 
of all other political figures. 

These changes were, of course, accelerated by the need 
to deal with the Great Depression, wars, and continuing 
international crises. Since the early 1930s, the role of the 
federal government in supplying social welfare services has 
increased drastically, at the expense of the influence of mu- 
nicipal governments and urban party organizations. Relief, 
jobs for the unemployed, old-age pensions, and the like 
have increasingly become a federal responsibility. And the 
federal government has operated with much more universalis- 
tic standards than local machine-run governments24 Interest 
groups of many varieties have turned to the federal govern- 
ment, which now controls a large share of the economy, since 
it, rather than the cities, establishes the policies that affect their 
position. 

The upgrading of the occupational structure, the decline in 
the proportion of unskilled workers, has reduced the num- 
ber of voters who are interested in the relatively low-paid, 
low-status positions still in the power of the machine to 


[alAbout 84 per cent of federal employees are appointed on the basis 
of civil service examinations. See William Mitchell, The American 
Polity (New York: The Free Press, 1963), p. 380. “The federal govern- 
ment has almost completely been conquered by one form or another of 
merit appointment, while the traditional political machines, long the 
major consumers of the patronage, are everywhere else in hurried re- 
treat.” Frank J. Sorauf, “The Silent Revolution in Patronage,” in Ed- 
ward Banfield, ed., Urban Government (New York: The Free Press, 
1961), p. 308. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that many city administrations 
are still controlled by traditional Machines and retain much local pa- 
tronage. A detailed report on such a community, an industrial city near 
Chicago, in which a large Negro and non-Anglo-Saxon immigrant popu- 
lation supply abundant recruits to staff the Machines, may be found in 
Peter Rossi and Phillips Cutright, “The Impact of Party Organization in 
an Industrial Setting,” in Morris Janowitz, ed., Community Political 
Systems (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961), pp. 81-116; see also Dahl, 
op. cit, pp. 217, 251-252. 
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bestow. The better positions in government are largely under 
civil service, and in any case require the demonstration of 
formal competence, e.g., high levels of education. The ma- 
chine today lacks both a large army of workers who are in- 
terested in the jobs it can provide, and the jobs. The im- 
plications of these changes have been summed up by two 
political scientists: 


The main reason for the decline and near disappearance 
of the citywide machine was—and is—the growing unwilling- 
ness of voters to accept the inducements that it offered. The 
petty favors and “friendship” of the precinct captains declined 
in value as immigrants were assimilated, public welfare pro- 
grams were vastly extended, and per capita incomes rose 
steadily and sharply in war and postwar prosperity 25] 


The growth of trade unions has cut further inroads by 
creating mass-membership organizations representing the 
classes that traditionally formed the base of the machine. The 
union, rather than the party, represents the “interests” of the 
lower strata today. And the party must negotiate with union 
leaders on candidates and policies. The bargaining strength 
of the unions is not the traditional one of private interests— 
money—but what was once the capital of the machine itself— 
votes. The party apparatus is no longer the one organization 
that can supply votes; it must rather bargain policies for 
votes. This change has particularly affected the character of 
the non-Southern Democratic party. In a real sense, the 
changes that have occurred within the Democratic party, in 
this respect, strongly resemble those that have affected the 
left of British politics by the shift from the Liberal to the La- 
bor party. The main difference between the pre-World War I 
Liberal party and the Labor party of today is that the latter 
secures a large proportion of its support, local campaigners, 
and votes from labor unions, while the Liberals derived more 
of their funds and workers from the middle class and certain 
important segments of business. The greater flexibility in ad- 


lEdward Banfield and James Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press and the M.I.T. Press, 1963), p. 121; see also 
McKittrick, op. cit., p. 454. 
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justing to social trends inherent in the loose electoral coali- 
tion structure of the American parties permitted similar proc- 
esses to occur here without giving rise to a new party format. 

Not only does the machine no longer monopolize access to 
direct personal contact with the electors, but, according to 
some experts, the rise of the mass media, especially radio and 
television, has reduced the importance of campaign work by 
individuals. As V. O. Key has pointed out, to “an extent 
startling in its degree in some jurisdictions the doorbell 
ringers have lost their function of mobilizing the vote to 
the public-relations experts, to the specialists in radio and 
television, and to others who deal in mass communications.’24 

With these changes has come an intensification of the lines 
dividing the major parties. In the United States, the enhanced 
role of the federal government has made national politics the 
real core of party division. Concern with municipal and state 
parties and elections has declined considerably. And since 
the early 1930s the lines separating the parties nationally have 
been in large measure relatively consistent liberal-conservative 
issues—the role of the state in economic planning, the ex- 
tension or curtailment of the welfare state, the extent to which 
the government should intervene to guarantee rights to Ne- 
groes, and the role of the United States in foreign affairs. The 
coalition character of the American party system has been 
preserved, but aside from the Southern Democrats, the parties 
have become more consistent in their points of view. The 
large majority of Democrats and Republicans in Congress vote 
on opposite sides on many of these issues. And on the level of 
party organization, the two parties recruit from the supporters 
of different doctrines24 The Republican party draws largely 

EdKey, op. cit. (1958 ed.), p. 375. 

FIA study of the political attitudes of delegates to Republican and 
Democratic national conventions indicates that these local leaders of the 
two parties differ considerably; the Democrats are much more liberal on 
welfare state measures than Republicans. See Herbert McClosky, Paul 
Hoffman, and Rosemary O’Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus Among 
Party Leaders and Followers,” American Political Science Review, 54 
(1960), pp. 406-427. Similarly, an analysis of the opinions of the mem- 


bers of four state legislatures, California, New Jersey, Ohio, and Tennes- 
see reveals the “Democratic and Republican legislators differ quite 
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from self-employed businessmen and professionals who believe 
in the traditional verities of American economic conservatism. 
The traditional Democratic urban machine, once led by pro- 
fessional politicians drawn from immigrant groups, has lost a 
large part of its ability to recruit workers and secondary lead- 
ers from such groups It is increasingly filling its ranks with 
men whose motivation for participation in politics is tied to 
belief in the ideals of the liberal, welfare state. The Reform 
Democrats of New York, the California Democratic Clubs, 
the Minnesota Democratic clubs, the Philadelphia Democrats, 
the Michigan Democrats, the Wisconsin Democrats are led 
and staffed, often down to the precinct level, by middle-class 
liberals or union members who are as concerned with issues 
as with enhanced personal status. The way in which these 
changes have occurred has been analyzed in recent studies of 
local politics, one of which states: 


That young “liberals” want power in local politics would 
count for little, if changes had not occurred within the parties. 
. . . The most striking of these changes is. . . the progressive 
inability of the parties to offer their workers material rewards. 
This inability enabled the ideologically motivated reformers to 
price themselves into the market, so to speak. Because re- 
formers were willing to work hard for nonmaterial rewards, 
they outdid the old-line party workers/2a 


This growing replacement of professional politicians by 
people with some interest in liberal or conservative ideologies 
may be slowly bringing the American party system closer to 





sharply in ideological terms . . . [I]n every state, even in Tennessee, the 
two Democratic delegations are invariably more liberal than the Republi- 
can delegations.” See Heinz Eulau, “The Legislator and his Party: Ma- 
jority and Minority,” in John Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Bu- 
chanan, and Leroy Ferguson, The Legislative System (New York: John 
Wiley, 1962), pp. 372-373. 

ElHowever, it should be noted that as the central cities recruit an 
increasingly higher proportion of Negroes and Puerto Ricans, these 
groups may furnish the mass base for revived machines in much the 
same way and for much the same reasons as immigrant groups did in 
past decades. See James Q. Wilson, Negro Politics (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1960). 

ElBanfield and Wilson, op. cit, pp. 146-147; see also Sorauf, op. 
cit., pp. 313-314. 
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the British. As Ostrogorski suggested, party coherence in 
Britain does not stem only or even primarily from constitu- 
tional factors—the need for disciplined parties in Parliament 
—but also reflects the fact that the party constituency organ- 
izations are dominated by men who insist that members of 
Parliament adhere to national party policies. With corres- 
ponding developments in the base of the American parties 
changes at higher levels should come. Statistical evidence 
demonstrating such tendencies has been presented in a num- 
ber of studies of congressional voting patterns which reveal 
sharp and consistent party-line differences on key measures 
affecting support of or opposition to Administration propos- 
als ESI 

These changes are perhaps not as noticeable as they 
should be because of the continued presence of Southern con- 
servatives in the Democratic party. This wing of the party, 
which is clearly deviant, is able to impose its influence on the 
image of the party because of the seniority system in Con- 
gress. Southern Democrats, repeatedly re-elected, chair many 
of the key committees of the House and Senate. And the 
rules of Congress enable them to block policies they oppose. 
Hence we have the spectacle of leading Congressional Dem- 
ocrats killing or modifying liberal legislation proposed by 
liberal Democratic Presidents. But this phenomenon should 
not conceal the fact that, the South apart, most Democrats 
and Republicans differ on the central socio-economic issues 
of the day much as do Labor and Conservative members of 
Parliament. 

Eclsee Duncan MacRae, Jr., Dimensions of Congressional Voting 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958), pp. 295-296, 310; V. O. 
Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1958), pp. 728-737; and David Truman, The Congressional 
Party (New York: John Wiley, 1959), pp. 91-92, 182-183, 283. Clinton 
Rossiter has presented data from various key congressional votes from 
1933-59, which also demonstrates sharp differences in party congressional 
voting patterns. See his book, Parties, and Politics in America (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1960), pp. 124-129. His chapter dealing with 
“Democrats or Republicans: What Difference Does It Make?”, pp. 107- 


150, is an excellent summation of the evidence documenting on many 
levels the consistent differences between the parties. 
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But if the two American parties are congealing into more 
coherent opposing groupings than was true in Ostrogorski’s 
day, it is also important to note that the record does not com- 
pletely bear out his belief that the differences between the 
American and British party systems are almost entirely a mat- 
ter of varying social structures. As I read the evidence, it 
seems clear that the American constitutional system with its 
stress on division of powers between the legislative and execu- 
tive organs has imposed a different party system on the United 
States. Perhaps the best way to demonstrate this is to look 
briefly at a political system Ostrogorski ignored in his compara- 
tive studies, the Canadian. There we have the combination of 
a British-type formal political system—parliamentary and 
cabinet government and constituency elections—with a com- 
plex North American social environment. 

In Canada, as in Britain, a cabinet is chosen from the 
House of Commons and must receive a majority vote from 
Commons for all measures it favors. It is not possible for a 
group of Canadian M.P.s to help defeat a measure favored by 
a Prime Minister of their own party by voting with the opposi- 
tion. If they do, the government falls, and either the opposi- 
tion takes office, or a new election is held. This means, for 
example, that if a government proposes a measure about the 
price of wheat which is opposed by wheat farmers, the party’s 
M.P.s from the grain-growing prairie provinces must vote for 
it, even though they may be convinced the party will lose many 
seats in their part of the country as a result. In the United 
States, congressmen or senators in the same situation feel 
no hesitancy in opposing their President or party leaders in 
Congress. 

One consequence of this within the Canadian party system is 
the large number of regionally based “third parties.” Such 
parties have periodically emerged and gained control of prov- 
inces, or elected members to the federal Parliament. The 
Progressives, a third party representing rural resentment 
against the Liberal party’s program, secured 65 seats in the 
federal House of Commons in 1921, and took over provincial 
governments in Alberta, Manitoba, and Ontario. The Social 
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Credit party won control in Alberta in the thirties and more 
recently captured British Columbia. In Quebec, a provincial 
party, largely an outgrowth of the Conservatives, the Union 
Nationale, held office for many years. Other French parties 
have won seats in the federal House from Quebec. A socialist 
party, the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, now the 
New Democratic Party, has controlled one province, Sas- 
katchewan, and elected members of Parliament from a num- 
ber of others for the past few decades. The Canadian pro- 
pensity to maintain two major parties while repeatedly 
allowing the emergence of significant smaller ones reveals what 
is likely to happen given a number of overlapping sources of 
interests without the American flexibility of undisciplined 
political parties and a primary system in which different fac- 
tions can fight it out within the same party BI 

Another set of social changes, those inherent in urbaniza- 
tion, may also be bringing the American and British systems 
into line. Ostrogorski saw in urbanization only an increase in 
the conditions breeding machine domination. Urbanization 
also means, however, that the various sections of the United 
States are becoming sociologically similar. Today, most Ameri- 
cans live in large metropolitan communities, and urbanites in 
similar socio-economic strata face similar problems and react 
in similar ways. Businessmen in Eastern, Midwestern, or Pa- 
cific coast cities and suburbs are much like each other politi- 
cally, as are workers and other groups. Rural and small urban 
communities are overrepresented in the House of Representa- 
tives, and special regional votes continue to reflect their vary- 
ing interests, but less than 6 per cent of the population is rural. 
The South has a special regional brand of politics which over- 
rides other sources of opinion diversity, and religious and 
ethnic groupings which are differentially distributed around 
the country still affect the reactions of party leaders and 
elected officials. But all these sources of diversity are much 
less significant today than they were in the past. Elections 


EJI have dealt at length with the effect of electoral systems and other 
aspects of the formal political structure on the nature of party systems 
in various countries in The First New Nation, op. cit., pp. 286-317. 
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for senator in Washington, Wisconsin, or New York are in- 
creasingly likely to revolve around comparable issues, so 
that members of the same party from different parts of the 
country vote alike on most matters. 

Ostrogorski himself identified one aspect of these integrat- 
ing processes, the absorption of ethnic minorities. Initially, 
of course, the presence of large numbers of foreign-born and 
their offspring living in poor, ethnically homogeneous ghettoes 
contributed to the strength of the machine, which could gain 
their loyalty by performing various minor functions and help- 
ing them get jobs. Ostrogorski recognized, however, that this 
pattern was only temporary: 


The upshot of the matter is that the immigrants make the 
task of democratic government rather more complicated; but 
the difficulty is only relative and temporary. The rising gen- 
eration is assimilated with remarkable rapidity, and with an 
abandonment of its early associations that is often too com- 
plete for the taste of the older generation. The children, 
anxious to be the same as their American companions, refuse 
to speak the mother tongue even at home. . . . The influences 
to which the young immigrants are subjected and which they 
in turn introduce into daily life are those of the American 
environment. 


All of these changes mean that the correlation between the 
policy images associated with party labels and the views held 
by those elected on a party ticket has grown greatly. Much of 
the lack of responsibility that Ostrogorski and others saw in 
the American party system, which prevented American de- 
mocracy from producing effective decisions, or the people 
from choosing between policy alternatives, is declining. The 
changes may not seem rapid enough, given the immediate 
problems of the day. But there can be little doubt of their 
direction and significance. 

Although the American and British party systems are 
closer to each other today than they were in Ostrogorski’s 
time, many of the analytic distinctions he drew to account for 
variations between them still operate. A number of contem- 
porary students of British and American politics have analyzed 
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the sources of national differences in much the same terms that 
he did. Britain is still perceived as relatively more elitist and 
deferential than the United States. The recurrence of populist 
attacks on civil liberties, such as McCarthyism, in the United 
States, and their absence in Britain, has been explained as re- 
flecting the absence of a controlling elite in one, and the 
presence of an Establishment that commands deference in the 
other. British parties still do not turn over to their members 
or supporters the formal power of selection of their leaders 
as American parties doB In 1963, Harold Wilson was 
chosen as leader of the Labor party by a vote of Labor Mem- 
bers of Parliament; no one else had any voice in the matter. 
And the Earl of Home, as he was at the time, was selected 
leader of the Conservative party and Prime Minister by 
Harold Macmillan, after informal consultations with other 
leaders of the party. No one in the Tory organization had a 
formal right to participate in the decision. Studies of British 
elections, particularly efforts to explain why the Conservative 
party has won the great majority of elections in the twentieth 
century in spite of the fact that Britain has the largest propor- 
tion of manual workers of any industrialized nation, have con- 
sistently fallen back on the concept of the deferential society 
and the deference voter, introduced by Bagehot and elabo- 
rated by Ostrogorski B3 

EdSee Robert McKenzie, British Political Parties, op. cit., for detailed 
analysis of the two British parties which demonstrates the. continued 
domination of the parliamentary leadership over the entire party struc- 
ture; see also David Butler, “American Myths About British Parties,” 
Virginia Quarterly Review, 31 (1955), pp. 46-56; Leon Epstein, “British 
Mass Parties in Comparison with American Parties,” Political Science 
Quarterly, 71 (1956), pp. 97-125. 

See Robert McKenzie, “Bagehot and ‘the Rule of Mere Num- 
bers, ” The Listener, (November 19, 1959), pp. 870-872; Ralph Samuel, 
“The Deference Voter,” The New Left Review, 1 (January-February 
1960), pp. 9-13; Richard Rose, “How the Party System Works,” in 
Mark Abrams and Richard Rose, Must Labour Lose? (Harmonsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1960), pp. 87-88; and S. M. Lipset, “Must Tories Al- 
ways Triumph?” Socialist Commentary (November 1960), pp. 10-14. 
The idea that the conservatism of the British may be explained by some 
special quality of deference even found its way into a Marxist classic. 


Friedrich Engels noted in Ostrogorski’s day (the early nineties): 
“The English Bourgeoisie are, up to the present day. . . deeply penetrated 
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Changes in both the English-speaking nations have drawn 
their social systems together. But their different structures, one 
evolved out of an anti-elitist revolution and a frontier society, 
the other moving toward equalitarianism and democracy 
through a gradual process of change in which aristocracy, 
monarchy, and an Established Church retain their formal 
positions in the social and political hierarchies, mean that they 
continue to represent quite different models of the way in 
which a modern nonauthoritarian polity may operate in ad- 
vanced industrial society. 

In spite of increased “social leveling” in Britain, the general 
pattern observed by Ostrogorski, that British political organ- 
ization relied upon voluntary unpaid activity while the Ameri- 
can parties got campaign work done by appealing to personal 
self-interest, continues to differentiate the two polities. 


[I]nherent in the ideology of an equalitarian society like 
ours, as contrasted with those of societies like Britain and 
Sweden in which aristocratic values remain significant, has 
been the principle that a man should be paid for his work. 
The conception that public or social service is performed best 
when a leader is not paid, or is paid an honorarium, is basi- 
cally an aristocratic value linked to the concept of noblesse 
oblige. In Britain, for example, recent parliamentary discus- 
sions concerning the salaries of Members of Parliament have 
explicitly assumed that Members of Parliament should not 
be paid well, because it would be bad if men were attracted 
to a parliamentary career in order to better themselves 
economically. The inhibitions against employing a large num- 
ber of officials permeate most voluntary associations in the 
European nations and reflect the historic assumption that such 
activities should be the “Charities” of the privileged classes. 
The absence of a model of noblesse oblige in an equalitar- 
ian society fostered the American belief that such voluntary 
associations, whether they be the “March of Dimes”, social 
work agencies or trade unions, should be staffed by men 





by a sense of their social inferiority [to the aristocracy]. ... [Ilf the 
middle-class look with awe and veneration upon what Lord Manners 
playfully called ‘our old nobility’, the mass of the working-people then 
looked up with respect and deference to what used to be designated as 
‘their betters’ the middle-class. . . .” Friedrich Engels, Socialism, Uto- 
pian and Scientific (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1912), pp. 37- 
43. 
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who are paid to do the job. In a sense, therefore, it may be 
argued [as Ostrogorski argues] that the very emphasis on 
equalitarianism in America has given rise to the large salaried 
bureaucracies which permeate voluntary organizations 


The major changes that have occurred do not bear directly 
on what was perhaps Ostrogorski’s most significant criticism 
of the workings of suffrage democracy in both countries: the 
self-aggrandizing aspects of party organizations. As he noted 
in much detail, party organizations are not democratic reflec- 
tions of popular will, but powerful instruments for dominat- 
ing the electorate, for imposing officials, opinions, and policies 
on the public. As he, and later Michels, noted, party function- 
aries have interests of their own and use their control of the 
party apparatus to further them. 

The obvious answer to this problem is not to dissolve gen- 
eral parties and replace them with single-issue parties, as 
Ostrogorski recommended. Nor does the problem mean, as 
Michels argued, that democracy in any real sense of the term 
is unattainable. Rather, as, in fact, Ostrogorski himself docu- 
mented as a reporter but rejected as a reformer, the answer to 
the organized power of one set of party bureaucrats is the 
organized power of other groups—an opposing party, organ- 
ized factions within a party, other mass-based associations such 
as unions, farm groups, veterans’ leagues, and the like. It is 
evident from reading Ostrogorski that there have been many 
situations in which power has restrained power, in which op- 
positions have exposed or prevented malfeasance, in which 
different groups have presented alternative policies to those 
fostered by incumbents. The propensity to self-aggrandize- 
ment of leaders of mass organizations may be inherent in the 


bds. M. Lipset, The First New Nation, op. cit., p. 195, see also pp. 
213-224. Shils accounted for the “privileges and immunities” which the 
British political elite enjoys from “populist” attacks à la McCarthy as 
a result of the fact that “government, instead of being looked down 
upon, as it often is in the United States, is, as such, the object of def- 
erence because the government is still diffused with the symbolism of a 
monarchical and aristocratic society. . . . [It] enjoys the deference which 
is aroused in the breast of Englishmen by the symbols of hierarchy which 
find their highest expression in the Monarchy. . . .” Edward Shils, The 
Torment of Secrecy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), pp. 37-51. 
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structure of such associations, but as long as clear differences 
exist among organizations, democracy also exists/35] The 
electorate does have access to government decisions when- 
ever politicians worry about the electorate’s reactions and 
whether they might not vote for an opponent who favors a 
different measure. The realistic question, then, is what are the 
social conditions that foster the institutionalization of organ- 
ized opposition. 

The argument that competition between party organizations 
gives the electorate access to or participation in the decision- 
making process is frequently countered by the claim that the 
two parties in the United States and in Britain rarely pre- 
sent voters with meaningful alternatives24 The phenomenon 
of “metooism,” or what the British once called “Butskellism,” 
means that during elections campaign spokesmen for rival 
parties often support the same policies and rarely endorse any 
major policy change or drastic innovation. There can be little 
doubt that these observations are empirically correct. But the 
fact remains that small differences in party doctrines do not 
necessarily mean small policy variations between parties. Dur- 
ing an election campaign in a two-party system each party is 
competing for the marginal voters, those in the center. The 
“fundamentalists” on both sides of the spectrum are com- 
mitted; consequently a campaigner attempts to win over the 
moderates. Both parties address themselves to the same voters 
and have a fairly accurate idea of what this group favors. 
Since they are both talking to the same group in terms they 
think the group wants to hear, they sound the same. 

Once elected, however, politicians are forced to conciliate 


[ic] See Alvin Gouldner, “Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of 
Bureaucracy,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 49 (1955), pp. 
496-507, in which he attacks the social science approach to the study 
of organizational pathology. For example, “It is the pathos of pessi- 
mism ... that lead to the assumption that organizational constraints 
have stacked the deck against democracy. For on the face of it there is 
every reason to assume that ‘the underlying tendencies which are likely 
to inhibit the democratic process’ are just as likely to impair authoritar- 
ian_rule,” (p. 506). 

PSee E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1942), pp. 91-92. 
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and appease the various groups who make up their supporters. 
Democrats will be more receptive to the requests of the trade 
unions, Negroes, Jews, and others in their mass base than will 
Republicans. The G.O.P. in office finds it necessary to support 
policies desired by business groups. And minorities or fac- 
tions within each party will try to press the party further to the 
right or left. In essence, the American intraparty bargaining 
process is like the negotiations over policy matters that go on 
in multiparty systems in the process of cabinet formation 
after elections. In a two-party system, if a group is dissatisfied 
with the record of the party it has supported, it can shift to 
the other party (which is difficult if the other party does not 
appeal to it); withdraw some of its traditional support by 
giving less funds, voting less, and the like; or, in an extreme 
case, organize a third party. The processes involved in main- 
taining access to policy decisions are not limited to voting on 
election day, and an examination of election appeals is not the 
best way to illuminate the differences between parties. 

Ostrogorski’s complaint that democracy is weakened when 
parties include men who take varying positions on the same 
issues has been countered by more recent analyses which 
stress the contribution of overlapping bases of cleavage to 
the stability of democratic systems. It has been argued that 
the more consistent the bases of division between parties, the 
more intense the conflict between them and the greater the 
possibility that participants will ignore the rules of the demo- 
cratic game and seek to subvert them. 


The fact that a significant segment of the voters of each 
major party identifies with values associated with other 
parties has forced the leaders of each party to make conces- 
sions to the other party when they have been in power, and 
has offered them hope for much needed support when they 
have been in opposition E] 


The uncritical permanent loyalty to parties, akin to religious 


fds. M. Lipset, Political Man, op. cit., p. 32; Banfield and Wilson, 
op. cit., pp. 45-46; Talcott Parsons, “Voting and the Equilibrium of the 
American Political System,” in Burdick and Brodbeck, eds., op. cit., 
p. 102; and Robert Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 104-105. 
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affiliation, that Ostrogorski bemoaned, may also be viewed as 
contributing to the stability of the democratic process. If a 
significant segment of a party’s electors is not uncritically 
loyal, crises, policy mistakes, or malfeasance by officeholders 
could so alienate the supporters of a party that the party 
would disappear as an electoral or parliamentary opposition 
from one election to another. The fact that many voters con- 
tinue to back their party no matter how bad a record it has 
accumulated is one of the major forces keeping a competitive 
system in balance. Such loyalties, of course, are not purely or 
even largely psychological. They rest on the historic identifi- 
cation of social groups, classes, religions, regions, and the like 
with a given party; they are recognitions of the fact that over 
time the group has benefited from its relationship to its party. 
Specific episodes, no matter how bad, will not quickly result 
in a loss of support or conversion to the historic enemy BA 
Thus such continuing commitments, from the perspective of 
the system as a whole, are one of the mechanisms that pre- 
vent the emergence of a one-party system and the end of 
access, 

Ostrogorski’s concern with the corrupting and antidemo- 
cratic aspects of party systems led him to misunderstand what 
was really undemocratic about the political arena from which 
he drew most of his negative examples, municipal politics. 
The problem with municipal politics was, and is, that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases it has been a “one-party” sys- 
tem. In Ostrogorski’s day, and our own, one party, most often 
the Democratic party in the United States and, currently, the 
Labor party in Britain, has dominated the large cities. London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow are Labor 


EJA statement clearly indicating the way such processes consciously 
affect political behavior may be found in au editorial dealing with the 
1904 presidential election in the extremely conservative, Wall Street- 
allied New York Sun, in which it recommended voting for the progressive 
Republican, Theodore Roosevelt, against the conservative Democrat, 
Alton Parker: “We prefer the impulsive candidate of the party of the 
conservatives to the conservative candidate of the party which the busi- 
ness interests regard as permanently and dangerously impulsive.” Quoted 
in Malcolm Moos, The Republicans (New York: Random House, 1956), 
p. 247. 
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party strongholds. The Democrats invariably win in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Jersey City, Kansas City, and the like. The 
reason is simple: the majority of the population of the central 
cities are the poorer working class and most recently immi- 
grant or migrant strata who vote overwhelmingly for the party 
based on their groups. The middle classes who back the more 
conservative parties tend to be concentrated in the suburbs. 
Thus the majority party has little fear of political defeat, and 
the various restraints on power inherent in the normal give 
and take of a competitive party system do not operate in either 
central or suburban cities. Many groups may be denied access 
to the municipal decision-making system since those in power 
need not fear their resentments. 

There are, of course, limits to the power inherent in the 
one-party system. Intraparty factionalism which gives diverse 
elements access may and does arise. More fundamental is the 
pressure exerted on the governors by the fact that they are 
operating within the rules of a political democracy. Long 
stretches of relatively unopposed power may blind them to the 
need to conciliate various pressure groups and result in a 
“revolt” by “reform elements,” a reaction that is always both 
possible and legal. Ostrogorski was well aware of this ulti- 
mate constraint on machine power and described the under- 
lying process eloquently: 


As with every autocrat, absolute power makes him [the boss] 
lose his head sooner or later; . . . he exceeds all bounds in 
the effrontery with which he and his men use the Public re- 
sources for their own benefit. At last the Public’s cup of pa- 
tience runs over, a revolt breaks out and the Machine is 
“smashed.” . . . It is a regime which recalls, to some extent, 
that which was defined by the words “a despotism tempered 
by assassination.” Here the assassination is only symbolical; 
free institutions enable the revolution to be carried out in an 
absolutely pacific manner, by the simple action of voting- 
papers. .. . The power of public opinion . . . reaches the 
politicians in the end but it reaches them in a more or less 
accidental way, which excludes all regular responsibility. 


In order to create responsible and regular restraints on 
municipal officeholders, Ostrogorski hoped to eliminate the 
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urban machines by legally abolishing the linkage between 
candidates for local office and national parties. (This experi- 
ment has, in fact, been adopted by many cities.) In making 
this suggestion, he failed to recognize that he was actually pro- 
posing another form of “one-party” government, in which the 
business interests would be the controlling element. In most 
situations in which parties have been abolished in municipal 
elections, the conservative forces of the community have won 
most elections. In the absence of a party based on the lower 
strata, which could define issues in terms that appealed to 
their interests and bring them to the polls, voting in non- 
partisan elections tends to be low. And since the better edu- 
cated and more well-to-do are much more likely to vote with- 
out the presence of significant issues than the lower strata, the 
voting portion of the electorate in such elections is dispropor- 
tionately composed of the more privileged, who are apt to 
vote for conservative candidates. Furthermore, in the absence 
of party organizations giving help to candidates, the local busi- 
ness community is able to give those it prefers overwhelming 
support. The local newspapers, normally part of the business 
class, usually back the conservative candidates for mayor or 
city council, and such candidates can rely on substantial cam- 
paign funds. Detailed analyses of nonpartisan elections indicate 
that candidates who are registered Republicans tend to be 
elected in cities that normally vote Democratic in state and na- 
tional contests. A study of California municipal governments 
indicates that “in the twenty-six cities of more than 50,000, 80 
per cent of the mayors and 68 per cent of the city councilmen 
were registered Republicans,” though the large majority of the 
registered voters are DemocraticB% A recent survey of city 
politics in the nation as a whole reports: “A nonpartisan sys- 
tem tends to reduce the turnout of Democrats. This helps ex- 
plain why many cities which are heavily Democratic in state 
and national elections . . . elect mayors and councilmen who 
are very conservative.” B0 

ElEugene Lee, The Politics of Nonpartisanship (Berkeley: University 


of California Press, 1960), pp. 56-57. 
ElBanfield and Wilson, op. cit., p. 159. 
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“Nonpartisan” elections tend simply to reverse the “one- 
party” party in power; party elections in central cities produce 
government by working-class-based Democrats, nonparty elec- 
tions result in victory for “good government” Republican 
businessmen #4 The latter may reduce corruption, but they 
also severely limit the accessibility of local government to the 
poorer strata. Ostrogorski was aware of the class character of 
“good government” politics, although he was not convinced 
that this was a necessary weakness: 


[T]he “good government” clubs . . . were not successful in 
bridging the gulf between the people and the rich; they were 
only “bourgeois” associations. One may say that it was the 
same with all the civic leagues, and that often this effect was 


The politicians are, of course, aware of the partisan connotations 
of the different modes of election. Thus, two surveys in 1955 and 1959 
of county chairmen in California found the large majority of Republi- 
cans in favor of keeping the nonpartisan system of local elections, while 
most Democrats supported a law putting party labels on the municipal 
ballot. See Eugene Lee, op. cit., pp. 110-111. In Britain, the Labor party 
runs candidates for local elections as avowed party candidates; the Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, either run locally under a local name such 
as “Progressives” (sic), or members of the Tory party often stand as 
independents. Conservatives argue that national politics should not affect 
local elections; Labor party leaders generally take the opposite position. 

Many “moral” issues concerning machine politics are ideological ex- 
pressions of interest positions. Thus in recent years, efforts by California 
Democratic leaders led by Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh to create a 
strong party organization in working-class and ethnic districts following 
on various legal enactments to strengthen the once weak California party 
system have been strongly attacked both by Republican leaders and the 
heads of the ultraliberal California Democratic clubs, Both the Repub- 
licans and the middle-class-based Democratic clubs have attacked Unruh 
for spending money for campaigning in working-class and minority ethnic 
districts as efforts to bribe activists. What they are saying, in effect, is 
that they do not need money to induce ideologically motivated middle- 
class conservatives or liberals to campaign. And further, in the middle- 
class districts in which they have a following, the well-educated voters do 
not need much urging to vote. Conversely, in the heartland of traditional 
Democratic party strength, the districts inhabited by the less educated, 
the poorer, and the less ideological, campaigning is more necessary to 
bring out the voters both in primaries (against the clubs) and in general 
elections (against the Republicans). Prospective working-class campaign- 
ers are in need of money since otherwise they can not afford to take 
time off from work, or to pay baby-sitters. For a description of the 
middle-class characteristics of the members and followers of the Cali- 
fornia Democratic clubs see James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 258-261, and passim. 
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aimed at deliberately: the leagues tried to bind together the 
“classes”, not exactly against the “masses”, as such, but 
against the “masses” who let themselves be exploited by the 
plundering politicians, and who by throwing their numbers 
into the scale allowed serious injury to be inflicted on the prop- 
ertied classes. 


Ostrogorski hoped, in spite of the narrow class base and 
“the narrow and selfish character of . . . [the] motives” of 
the nonpartisan good government organizations, that the ulti- 
mate impact of eliminating parties would not be simply to 
benefit the “classes.” He thought it would be possible to 
create balance by arousing the then dormant “public spirit” 
among the masses. In fact, however, this can best—perhaps 
only—be done through the mechanism of group and strata- 
linked parties. The failure to recognize that organized parties, 
party machines, even party oligarchies, contribute to the op- 
eration of democracy at every level of government, is the 
great defect of Ostrogorski’s analysis. Viewing parties as in- 
herently corrupting and internally undemocratic, he could not 
bring himself to see how they. served to redress some of the 
disadvantages in power resources among the classes in the 
polity as a whole. “One-party” domination of municipal gov- 
ernment is a serious weakness of democratic politics, but the 
“solution” does not lie in replacing one-party rule by the party 
of the masses with one-party control by the representatives of 
the business strata. If I were attempting to find another alter- 
native, it would lie in the direction of looking for a mechanism 
to adjust municipal boundaries so that the social bases of the 
two parties were more evenly balanced, such as redrawing 
municipal boundaries so as to include the entire metropolitan 
area—the Republican suburbs and Democratic central city— 
within one governmental unit. But to discuss such matters 
in detail would go considerably beyond the effort to evaluate 
Ostrogorski’s work. 

The debate as to whether suffrage regimes characterized by 
competition between organized parties and heavily influenced 
by “interest-groups” are democratic or not is, in some part, 
a matter of definition. Both Ostrogorski and Michels suc- 
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ceeded in proving to their own satisfaction that such sys- 
tems are not democratic by defining democracy as the pure 
unmediated rule of the people. As Austin Ranney has pointed 
out, “Democracy, for Ostrogorski, was inconceivable save as a 
society of isolated individuals, all prepared to devote much of 
their time and energy to rational discussion of public affairs, all 
eager to form an association as soon as the issue is settled. "£2 
It is obvious that Ostrogorski’s solution to the problem of 
party domination is as unrealistic as his analysis of the opera- 
tion of parties in his day was accurate. In this respect, he 
differed from Michels, who did not attempt a solution to the 
problem of oligarchy but concluded that it was inherent in 
any effort to establish a complex political system. And I would 
suggest that one reason why Michels has been more influen- 
tial than Ostrogorski is that the German sociologist did not 
leave himself open to the charge of naivety or inconsistency. 
Many discussions of Ostrogorski pay tribute to his analytic or 
descriptive insights, and then conclude by triumphantly dem- 
onstrating how patently ridiculous are his proposed reforms. 

The naivety of Ostrogorski’s solutions to the problems of 
political machines and oligarchy, like Michels’ patent dislike 
of the democratic process, which ultimately led him to support 
Italian Fascism, should not make us ignore these men’s enor- 
mous contribution to the analysis of bureaucracy and party 
organization. Democracy and the Organization of Political 
Parties is one of the major classics of social science scholar- 
ship. It is full of insights into the basic attributes of political 
organization in different types of democratic society which few 
have even begun to explore in follow-up studies. The shift 
within social science generally from identifying social phi- 
losophy as theory and description as empirical research, to the 
recognition that social science means a constant linkage be- 
tween systematic theory and research, has only recently begun 
to influence the study of parties £3] Although Ostrogorski was 

[dop. cit., p. 130. 
Engelmann has commented in detail on the lack of follow-up on the 


works of Ostrogorski and Michels. As he says: “It seems strange that 
modern political scientists, occupied as they are with studies of political 
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not a self-conscious social scientist in this contemporary sense 
of the term, he came closer to writing like one than many 
latter-day political analysts. In large part, his success as an 
analyst who presented sophisticated hypotheses about organ- 
izational behavior derived from the fact that he approached 
the study of parties in a comparative context. He did not ask, 
what are American parties like, or how does the English 
political system work, but, rather, what are the general attri- 
butes of political parties under conditions of universal suffrage? 
He was, in other words, seeking to formulate a systematic 
theory of party organization. This effort at systematic theory 
is what so attracted Max Weber to his work. And as political 
science joins the other social sciences in relating substantive 
concerns to the formation of general theory, we may expect a 
revival of interest in Ostrogorski, who set a model in this 
respect. 

institutions and processes, should have let decades go by without chal- 
lenging Ostrogorski and Michels or, obversely, without showing much 
interest in developing further these writers’ analyses of parties. There was, 
to be sure, recognition of the special quality of the work of the two 
men; many stasiologists gave expression to the notion that the two were 


responsible for all, or most, of the then-existing insights into the study 
of parties.” Engelmann, op. cit., p. 380. 


ALTHOUGH political parties are as old as popular govern- 
ment itself, their nature, their forces, and the modes in which 
they have been organized have received comparatively little 
attention either from historians or from writers on what is 
beginning to be called political science. Something has been 
said, and by no one perhaps so well as by Edmund Burke, 
upon the theory and aim of Party, and the functions which it 
ought to discharge; and historical accounts, though seldom 
either full or philosophical, have been given of the develop- 
ment and career of the two great parties in England and in 
the American Union. But no one has, so far as I know, pro- 
duced any treatise containing a systematic examination and 
description of the structure of parties as organizations gov- 
erned by settled rules and working by established methods. 
Even in the United States, where party organization early at- 
tained a completeness and effective power unapproached in 
any other country, I could not find, when in 1883 I began to 
study and was seeking to portray the institutions of that coun- 
try, any account of the very remarkable and well-compacted 
scheme of organization which had been at work there for 
forty or fifty years; and noted that among even the best-edu- 
cated men there were few who had mastered its details. The 
historical action of the parties, their principles or tenets, their 
local distribution, the social influences that pervaded them, 
the characters of the men who had led them,—these were the 
matters on which attention had been fixed, to the neglect of 
the less attractive and less conspicuous questions connected 
with the machinery by which they worked. There was no book 
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on which one could draw/il and the persons whom I interro- 
gated usually seemed surprised that a stranger should feel in- 
terested in enquiries of the kind. Still less has any attempt 
been made in Europe to handle the topic as a whole. There is 
room, therefore, for a treatise which shall take Party Organiza- 
tion and Party Machinery for its specific subject, and shall en- 
deavour to treat these phenomena of modern politics with a 
fulness commensurate to the importance of the part which 
they play to-day in popular governments. 

They have indeed now become so apparently essential a part 
of democratic institutions in the country which has seen their 
most complete development that the traveller in the United 
States is disposed to ask how it happens that they are of such 
recent appearance in history, and how democracies in other 
ages and countries got on without them, seeing that in all 
popular governments there have been active and often ex- 
tremely fierce and violent parties. The answer is that popular 
governments have within the last hundred years entered upon 
a new phase, which is marked by two remarkable facts. 
The number of participants in the business of government is 
immensely greater, and the method of participation is much 
more pacific. The republics of antiquity, as well as those of 
medizval Germany (including Switzerland) and Italy, were 
each of them with few exceptions composed of an exceedingly 
small number of citizens participating in the control of the 
state as compared with those modern democracies which we 
see in the United States, in Britain and in her self-governing 
colonies, in France, in Belgium, in Norway. And in the 
second place, these republics consisted of men accustomed to 
the use of arms, and ready to resort to arms on slight occasion, 
so that when party feeling rose above a certain temperature, 
physical force settled the dispute. Modern democracies con- 
sist of hundreds of thousands or even millions of voters, and 
their method of action is by dropping into boxes pieces of 
paper bearing the names of candidates. These absolutely new 


Gh note with interest that M. Ostrogorski says in his preface that he 
was struck by the same fact when he began to study the subject. 
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conditions required new methods, and the inventive genius of 
man was not long in devising the methcds. 

In England, the oldest example in the modern world of a 
large community whose government, though far from demo- 
cratic, had, at any rate since the seventeenth century, a sensi- 
ble infusion of the popular element, parties had existed for 
some two hundred years before the great extensions of the 
suffrage which came in 1867 and 1884. But the parties had 
little or no organization in the sense we now give to the term. 
The members of a party were linked together by ties of reli- 
gious sympathy, or of economic interest, or of belief in a few 
broad ideas, or of attachment to particular families. The only 
occasions on which parties could act together by pacific 
methods were afforded by parliamentary elections. Down till 
1832, the number of voters in nearly all the boroughs was so 
small, and the control of one person, or a few persons, was 
so effective in most of those boroughs, that no organization of 
the voters was needed, while in the counties the influence of a 
few great landowning families supplied the necessary leader- 
ship when an election arrived. Political clubs, which after all 
touch only a small number of voters, were little known and 
unimportant before the Reform Bill of 1832. Local party as- 
sociations are practically the growth, in their present activity 
and power, of the last thirty-five years. 

In the United States the need of collecting and disciplining 
the voting power in which the strength of the parties lay, was 
sooner felt, first, because the number of voters was, in pro- 
portion to the total population, much larger than in England, 
and elections were much more frequent; secondly, because 
there existed a completely popular elective system of local 
government; thirdly, because elections of all kinds came 
oftener; and fourthly, because the number of offices given by 
popular election was larger. Yet in the United States it was not 
till the extensions of the electoral suffrage in the several States, 
which mark the period between 1810 and 1840, together with 
the corresponding democratization of the administrative and 
judicial machinery of State government, had greatly increased 
the number and power of voters and the number of elective 
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offices that the portentous fabric of party organization which 
we see to-day began to be built up. Its foundations were laid 
between 1820 and 1830. Its completion can hardly be placed 
earlier than 1860. And it rose so quietly and gradually that 
the keen eye of Tocqueville, whose philosophic study of 
American democracy was published in 1834, had not noted 
its appearance, much less foreseen the tremendous power it 
was destined to exert. Nor indeed do I know of any Euro- 
pean visitor to the United States down to very recent times 
who seems to have been struck by it, or to have appreciated 
its importance. It has now grown to be a second ruling force 
in the country, in some respects fully as powerful as the off- 
cial administrations which the Constitutions of the Nation and 
of the several States have established. It has become a sort of 
link between the legislative and the executive departments of 
the Federal Government, and may (in some aspects) almost 
be called a second and parallel government, directing that 
which the Constitution creates. Its unit, the Primary meeting, 
has in some States obtained a statutory recognition which 
astonishes English lawyers El 

This system of party organization in America, and the in- 
comparably simpler, ruder, and less effective system which the 
last thirty-five years have created in Great Britain, have now 
found in M. Ostrogorski a singularly painstaking and intelli- 
gent student. He is both scientific in method and philosophical 
in spirit. He has examined the facts with exemplary diligence. 
He has described them with a careful attention to the small- 
est details of the structure and working of the two systems, 
the English and the American. He has brought to the investi- 
gation of their phenomena a breadth of view which recog- 
nizes the large historical causes by which institutions are 
moulded, as well as an impartiality which shows no more leni- 
ency to the faults of the Republicans than to those of the 
Democrats in the United States, to the errors of the Tories 
than to those of the Liberals in England. Leniency is indeed 
Lltnis side of party government has been ingeniously and instructively 


handled by Mr. Henry Jones Ford in his Rise and Growth of American 
Politics (1898). 
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the last thing he shows to any party; and it is only in respect 
to the Rhadamanthine attitude he preserves throughout that I 
feel bound to utter a note of mild dissent. It is for American 
readers rather than for an Englishman to say how far his pic- 
ture of the party machinery of the United States is over- 
charged with gloom, for gloomy it unquestionably is. As re- 
gards Great Britain, I can hardly doubt that his description, a 
minute, and on the whole accurate, as well as fair description, 
—though here and there his generalizations seem to me open 
to question,—will make upon a reader in some other country 
an impression darker than the realities of the case warrant. 
Taken one by one, the particular facts and incidents he states 
are (so far as I can judge) almost always correctly stated. It 
is the tendency to assume these facts and incidents to be 
more generally typical of English political methods as a whole 
than I believe them to be, and the omission of qualifying con- 
siderations, such as perhaps only an Englishman can fully 
appreciate, that may make his account suggest to those who do 
not possess an independent knowledge of England a judgment 
too unfavourable. Apart from all professional optimism, and 
allowing for the natural tendency of a citizen to view even the 
deficiencies of his own country with indulgent eyes, I cannot 
but think that M. Ostrogorski exaggerates the power and the 
poison of what he calls the Caucus in England, and that he 
does not quite sufficiently allow for the healthy influences that 
are at work to correct whatever dangers its growth may in- 
volve. Party organization is a totally different thing in Eng- 
land from what it is in the United States. It is in the hands of a 
different class of men. It is almost wholly free from the more 
sordid elements which may enter into the interest men take in 
their party. M. Ostrogorski knows this, and indeed says it. But 
he seems, when he comes to judge English phenomena as a 
whole, and when he pronounces that English party organiza- 
tion is on the road to becoming what American party organiza- 
tion has become, to have been scarcely sufficiently influenced 
by it. 

Popular governments do not in all countries follow the same 
paths, nor show the same evils in equal measure. M. Ostro- 
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gorski has wisely chosen to concentrate the attention of his 
readers upon the forces rather than the forms of democracy, 
since it is the forms that have hitherto been more largely dis- 
cussed. He has made a valuable contribution—perhaps the 
most valuable we have had in recent years—to what may be 
called the pathology of party government. But there are other 
maladies also to which democracy is liable. When the time 
comes for a scientific study of democratic government in 
general, the phenomena of Switzerland, of the British self- 
governing colonies, and of France will throw much additional 
light upon the problems which free countries are, so far with 
imperfect success, endeavouring to solve. 

Whatever may be thought of its value,—and I suppose that 
most sensible men would have preferred to leave parties un- 
organized, since their organization involves enormous labour 
and expenditure of an un-reproductive kind,—party organ- 
ization is a logical and inevitable consequence of party gov- 
ernment in a large democracy. Where votes rule, and where 
great issues turn on the results of voting, and most of all where 
(as in America) a party victory means pecuniary gain or loss 
to a multitude of men, every effort will be made to attract 
the voters to the party flag, to keep them united under it, to 
bring them up to vote when the polling day arrives. The 
extent to which it becomes necessary to do this is, in the case 
of each political community, measured by the degree in which 
that community falls below the level of the ideal democracy. 
In the ideal democracy every citizen is intelligent, patriotic, 
disinterested. His sole wish is to discover the right side in each 
contested issue, and to fix upon the best man among compet- 
ing candidates. His common sense, aided by a knowledge of 
the constitution of his country, enables him to judge wisely be- 
tween the arguments submitted to him, while his own zeal is 
sufficient to carry him to the polling booth. Though it is usually 
assumed in platform speeches that the audience addressed 
are citizens of this attractive type, everybody knows that in 
all communities, not only in Chicago, but even in Liverpool, 
let us say, or in Lyons, or in Leipzig, a large proportion of 
the voters are so indifferent, or so ignorant, that it is necessary 
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to rouse them, to drill them, to bring them up to vote. The 
party leader who first sees what the new circumstances of 
the time call for gains an advantage, and the other party is 
obliged to follow suit. Once the business of organization is 
entered upon, each party has the strongest motive for endeav- 
ouring to make its own system effective, and to form its ad- 
herents into disciplined battalions. But this carries the com- 
munity still further away from the democratic ideal of the 
intelligent independence of the individual voter, an ideal far 
removed from the actualities of any StateEl Organization and 
discipline mean the command of the leaders, the subordination 
and obedience of the rank and file; and they mean also the 
growth of a party spirit which is in itself irrational, impelling 
men to vote from considerations which have little to do with a 
love of truth or a sense of justice. These are deviations from 
the democratic ideal which are bad enough; and if the motive 
of pecuniary advantage is added, a widely spread motive 
where the so-called Spoils System of the United States prevails, 
the state of things will evidently become still worse. 

If it is impossible to arrest the development of party organi- 
zations, what can be done to check their incidental evils? The 
most drastic remedy would be to get rid of party government 
altogether, but though many political philosophers have called 
for this change, none has shown how it can be effected. M. 
Ostrogorski feels the importance of the question, and essays 
to answer it in the concluding chapters of his book. I have 
not the space to summarize or to examine the interesting sug- 
gestions which he puts forward on this topic. Practical politi- 
cians will, as he himself foresees, be disposed to think his 
scheme either impossible to introduce, because too much op- 
posed to existing notions and habits, or impossible to work, or 
perhaps open to both these objections. Nevertheless, the sug- 
gestions made ought to be read and considered, for no one 
who is sensible of the evils that exist will lightly dismiss what 
comes from a writer whose acuteness and knowledge he will 

Ar may perhaps be permitted to refer upon this point to an essay on 


Obedience in a book entitled Studies in History and Jurisprudence 
(1901). 
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have recognized when he has perused the earlier descriptive 
parts of the treatise. 

Few books of our time show equal appreciation of the prob- 
lems democracy has to solve, or bring more useful materials 
and more acute criticism to their discussion. Reverting to the 
general question, let it be noted that there are three kinds of 
influence which an organization may employ to attract and 
hold voters. One is the sordid inducement of personal gain, 
whether in the form of a money bribe, or in the hope of ob- 
taining a place. From this our English party organizations are 
happily free, and it should be a prime aim of those who work 
them to avoid the least lapse towards such a dangerous quag- 
mire. Another is social pressure, whether in the form of a 
coercion by the landlord or the customer on the one hand, or 
in that of an appeal to snobbishness on the other. M. Ostro- 
gorski finds this kind of influence largely used in England, and 
what he says of it deserves to be pondered. The third is an 
appeal to the intellect and conscience of the voters through 
speeches and literature. The making of such appeals bears a 
larger ratio to the total work done by political organizers in 
Great Britain than it does in America, though of course it is 
done there also on a large scale. It is obviously the safest 
channel into which the efforts of party workers can be turned, 
and if organizations made it their chief business, and did it 
with reasonable fairness, they would justify their existence and 
render a service to that diffusion of an intelligent interest in 
public affairs on which the welfare of democratic govern- 
ments depends. There is perhaps no way of reducing the evils 
that necessarily flow from organized partisan activity so effec- 
tive as that the public opinion of the community and the sense 
of public honour and duty in the chiefs of the parties should 
guide the subordinate workers of an organization towards this 
form of activity, and, as far as possible, away from the two 
other forms. 

I have referred to public opinion. After all, it is public opin- 
ion which must keep the party organizations in check. There 
has happily been always, both in Britain and in America, a 
large body of voters who refuse to be “roped in” by the 
“workers” of the organizations, and who retain sufficient in- 
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dependence, not only to think for themselves, but also to vote 
as they please and not as their party bids them. The love of 
truth, the disposition to apply moral standards to public ques- 
tions, the unselfish preference of national to sectional or party 
interests, are always to be found in a certain number of inde- 
pendent citizens, and the tone of public opinion depends upon 
the influence which such citizens exert. Others are not keenly 
interested in politics, nor perhaps very intelligent, yet they 
prefer to follow their own impressions rather than submit to 
party dictation. These independent citizens (of both types) 
are sometimes the victims of error, and are, of course, like all 
citizens, liable to be misled by the press, which cannot, even 
in the freest countries, be trusted to present both sides of a 
case with fairness, because one side may have a far larger 
command of the social and economic forces which—not per- 
haps in any corrupt way, but by the necessities of the case— 
affect the press, and because writers in the press, like other 
men, are naturally disposed to say what will please their read- 
ers, to fall in with and intensify the passion of the moment, 
and to extol their country even where they would serve her 
better in pointing out her mistakes. Still, it is among these 
independent citizens that the reaction against the misdeeds of 
a dominant party begins to be effective. It is they who keep 
the parties in order by casting their weight, now on the side 
of one party, now on the other, according to their judgment 
of the merits of each. It is they who at all times hold in check, 
not only the spirit of faction, but also the tendency of party 
organizations to push to excess methods with which, used in 
moderation, modern democracies seem unable to dispense. In 
the United States, formidable as the organizations are, the 
independent citizens are, I think, more active and more sensi- 
ble of their duty at this moment than they were thirty years 
ago. In England, happily for England, the organizations have 
not ceased to be controlled by men occupying a position 
which makes them amenable to public opinion, nor have they 
as yet departed far from those traditions in which the strength 
of English free government resides. 


James Bryce. 
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“Tl faut une science politique nouvelle 4 un monde tout 
nouveau. 

“Mais c'est à quoi nous ne songeons guère; placés au milieu 
d'un fleuve rapide, nous fixons obstinément les yeux vers 
quelques débris qu’on apercoit sur le rivage, tandis que le 
courant nous entraine et nous pousse 4 reculons vers les 
abimes."2@-TocquEvILLE, De la Democratie en Amérique, 
Introduction. 


IN this book I investigate the working of democratic govern- 
ment. But it is not institutions which are the object of my re- 
search: it is not on political forms, it is on political forces that 
I dwell. Hitherto attention has been too exclusively directed to 
the study of political forms. The method of observation itself, 
introduced into political science with the Esprit des Lois, was 
practised more on institutions, on laws, the concrete individ- 
uals who create and apply them being, for a long time, wholly 
neglected. The very idea of political forces as distinct from 
political forms was not sufficiently clear to men’s minds. Con- 
cealed at first by the relative simplicity of political life, in 
which forms and forces appeared to blend into one another, 
it had some difficulty in emerging even after the great out- 
burst of political thought and the advent of liberty in the 
eighteenth century; that century was too much dominated by 
the metaphysical notion of man in the abstract, considered as 

EA new political science is wanted for an entirely new world. 

“But this is what we think very little about; placed in the middle of a 

rapid stream, we fix our gaze obstinately on a few débris that are seen 


upon the bank, while the current is sweeping us along and driving us 
backwards towards the abyss.” 
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the universal and unchangeable basis of the political order, and 
by the mechanical conception of the moral order. Again, the 
experience and the practice of liberty were needed for the part 
played by active wills and by their varied combinations in 
political life to assert itself and stand out in clear relief. In 
proportion as democratic government developed and made 
political life more complex, the free play of political forces 
also developed and gained in complexity, and it became more 
and more necessary, for the best fulfilment of the objects of 
the body politic, to acquire an exact knowledge of the work- 
ing of these forces. 

How is this knowledge of political forces to be acquired? 
In the same way that the forces of nature are ascertained; 
both of them are apprehended only in a state of motion which 
must be observed. The method of observation must be applied 
to political action, the manifestations of this action must be 
watched, and they will disclose to us the moods, the mental 
tendencies, the workings of the wills which set political so- 
ciety going. These observations will increase in value as they 
are brought to bear on acts which occur under more or less 
regular aspects, in a more or less methodical manner. In other 
words, the best way to study political forces is to study politi- 
cal methods. Of course, to be successful, this investigation 
cannot be confined to a purely formal investigation of those 
methods. In that case it would scarcely have an academic in- 
terest, and, from a practical point of view, would at the most 
be serviceable only to political wire-pullers in search of useful 
notions. To really understand the character of social action, 
its modes of procedure must be studied in the light of the char- 
acter of those who apply them, and of the social and political 
conditions in which their wills are formed and manifested. It 
is only in this sense that the investigation of political methods 
will have, in addition to a philosophical value, a genuine prac- 
tical value. It is a study of the methods of democratic govern- 
ment conceived in this spirit, a study of social and political 
psychology, based on observation, that I have tried to under- 
take, and it is that which is the aim of this book. 

To accomplish this purpose it was necessary in the first place 
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to find in political life a field where the modes of action are 
in a way concentrated and systematized, a field offering a 
clearly defined sphere for observation and a firm vantage- 
ground for the observer. These seemed to me to be presented 
by the life of organized political parties. I mean parties or- 
ganized not only inside Parliament, which is henceforth 
merely the great stage on which the action prepared elsewhere 
is unfolded, but organized in the country itself on a more or 
less wide and comprehensive basis. Wherever this life of parties 
is developed, it focusses the political feelings and the active 
wills of the citizens; it is essentially the continuous application 
of the methods of action of political society. The material or- 
ganization of parties appeared to me to offer the required post 
of observation, and its historical growth the landmarks for 
tracing the development of the political tendencies and forces 
themselves, which would enable me to ascend from the present 
to the past, from the effects to the causes, and to consider 
the working of democratic government as a whole, not in the 
inanimate fabric of political forms, but in the midst of living 
society. 

The various countries living under the democratic régime 
were not all equally suited for this study of political forces 
within the sphere of organized parties, because the life of the 
parties and their organization do not everywhere exhibit the 
same fulness and the same regularity. In almost every country 
of the European continent the organization of parties working 
regularly outside Parliament is still but little developed; the 
cadres of the parties are formed on the eve of the elections, 
and break up soon afterwards, their contingents often present 
only floating masses. Two countries are in advance of all the 
others in this respect. They are England and the United States, 
which the greater development that liberty has attained there 
has already placed at the head of political humanity on other 
grounds. The study of political phenomena which I had in 
view could consequently be pursued with most advantage in 
those two countries, and in truth could not be pursued with 
the desired comprehensiveness save in those countries. It is 
they in fact which have provided me with the materials of 
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my investigation. Yet the range of this investigation is not con- 
fined to the countries of the Anglo-Saxon world; mutatis mu- 
tandis it extends also to the other countries under a democratic 
form of government. To admit this, there is no need to accept 
in all its strictness the theory of Auguste Comte, according to 
which, at every moment of history, the people whose evolution 
is most advanced represents the whole of humanity. The vari- 
ety of national characters and of historical antecedents ought 
not to be ignored, but the traits common to different countries 
predominate in existing civilization, where political institutions 
are nearly everywhere framed on the same model, where the 
social conditions produced by the economic evolution are the 
same, and where, consequently, men are subjected to similar 
influences and move on parallel lines. 

Owing to the nature of the investigation which I undertook, 
the greater part of the materials had to be gathered from real 
life and not from libraries. If the organization of parties has 
blossomed abundantly in the Anglo-Saxon world, this was not 
the case with the documents on the subject, either as regards 
the present or the past of that organization. In this respect I 
found myself confronted with a void when, about fifteen years 
ago, I began my work. The facts relating to it were evidently 
not deemed worthy of the attention of historians and political 
thinkers. In the press they were relegated to unimportant para- 
graphs, unless they happened to be connected with political 
scandals or abuses. Comprehensive writings on the subject 
were non-existent. The information which might have been 
discovered in the files of old newspapers, in magazine ar- 
ticles, in pamphlets, or even in more or less important works 
or official documents, had never been treated scientifically. 
What had to be done was to bring all this category of facts 
for the first time within the purview of science. After having 
cast a glance at the organization of the English parties, I 
turned my attention to America, where the already lengthy 
career of the democratic régime and of the popular organi- 
zation of parties promised more abundant sources of informa- 
tion and a more extensive view of the phenomena which I 
wanted to observe. I approached the subject on its historical 
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side, and endeavoured to trace the development of the régime 
of parties and of their organization in the country, during the 
first century of the American Republic. The result of my la- 
bours was given to the public in the form of a series of articles 
inserted in the Annales des Sciences Politiques of 1888-1889. 
Just as the publication of these articles was coming to an end, 
Mr. Bryce’s monumental work, The American Common- 
wealth, appeared, containing the first methodical description 
of the existing party system, which was a revelation, not only 
to readers in the Old World, but to the Americans themselves. 

In England the organization of parties founded on a popular 
basis was of very recent creation, and its study presented far 
greater difficulties than that of the American parties. To ob- 
tain the data for it, I have had to engage in a long and minute 
enquiry, carried out in England itself, and based to a great 
extent on personal testimony and on direct observation of po- 
litical life in general and of the working of party organization 
in particular. I have often had to collect by my own exertions 
the raw material that was to serve for generalizations, to 
search for it in one town after another, to make enquiries on 
both sides in order to elicit the truth, which was obscured by 
political strife or simply by local rivalry. The facts and the 
impressions as well as the few documents which I obtained led 
me to generalizations which I constantly verified by putting 
myself in touch with men and things. I broke up my generali- 
zations into concrete and often very matter-of-fact questions 
which I put to my interlocutors, whom I treated not only as 
witnesses, but also as subjects of direct observation, whether 
they belonged to the staff of the party organization or to other 
classes of the community. Then I recast my generalizations by 
adding to them or pruning them in accordance with my new 
impressions. After operating in this way for years in various 
parts of the country, without neglecting the literary research 
required for the historical part of the subject, I seemed to 
have arrived at conclusions worthy of being presented to the 
public. I mention these details because I hold that I owe the 
public an account of my method, to enable it to fix my respon- 
sibility, which is certainly a heavy one. I can seldom shelter 
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myself behind authorities, quote my authors, in the contempo- 
rary part of my work; all the information which has been 
given me, all the impressions which have been conveyed to 
me, have been accepted by me for what they were worth; I 
made what appeared to me the best use of them, in all liberty 
and, I venture to say, in all honesty. I alone am responsible 
for all the comments on the facts which I have put forward, 
and often for the authenticity of the facts themselves, for in 
my turn I appear as a witness before the public. I acknowledge 
the responsibility which rests upon me, and I accept it in its 
entirety. What I have just said of course applies also to the 
American part of my enquiry, which I undertook after having 
exhausted my subject in England. Having mastered the method 
which I tested in my English researches, I began the study of 
America over again and pursued it on that method in the 
United States. 

In this way I have succeeded in putting together a whole, 
which, under the form of a scientific investigation, alike his- 
torical and critical, of the régime of organized parties, is in 
reality an investigation of the working of government in de- 
mocracy and of the vital problems which it puts before existing 
society, and which involve the whole future of our political 
civilization. The miscellaneous facts which hitherto have been 
disdainfully thrown into the rubbish-heap of history and of 
the political news of the day have enabled me to rise step by 
step to the highest generalizations of political speculation and 
of the political art. 

The object of my ambition being a scientific investigation, 
that is to say a calm, unbiassed one, my chief concern was 
absolute independence of mind in observation and perfect 
sincerity in the statement of its results. I have said all that 
appeared to me to be true, without allowing myself to be in- 
fluenced by any extraneous consideration, without being afraid 
of the constructive charges which might be brought against 
me, without fearing either to be inconsistent, in pointing out 
the good and the bad in the same community, in the same 
sets, in the same category of political conceptions or aspira- 
tions. The only fear which I might have felt on this score was 
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that of becoming, or at least of appearing to be, the mouth- 
piece of a party, the spokesman of a sect. But I hope that I 
have escaped this danger, and it is with conviction that I 
borrow the words of a celebrated writer who was also a man 
of action: “I send this book into the world with the hope that 
it will displease all political sects.’ 


M.O. 
Paris, March 1902 
[il“Ich schicke ihn mit der Hoffnung in die Welt, dass er allen politis- 


chen Secten missfallen werde.”-—F. C. DAHLMANN, Die Politik, Erster 
Band, 1835. 
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FIRST CHAPTER 


The First Party Organizations in the United States 





I 


THE germs of American political extra-constitutional organi- 
zation are to be found in the clubs of the colonial period, which 
flourished mostly in Boston. These clubs represented groups of 
men generally bound by professional or friendship ties. To- 
wards the sixties, when the relations between the government 
of the mother-country and the colonies began to get strained, 
the clubs naturally became a centre of political discussion, and, 
in part supplied the impulse for resistance to the arbitrary acts 
of the British Parliament. Among these Boston clubs a con- 
spicuous place was taken by the Caucus club, which included 
the élite of the patriotic party. In the more or less secret meet- 
ings that bore this odd name, which had such an extraordinary 
future before it, public affairs had long been a subject of 
discussion. The first mention of such gatherings relates to a 
period preceding the American Revolution by more than half a 
century. Gordon, the English author of the history of the 
American Revolution, refers to the Caucus as follows: “The 
word is not of a novel invention. More than fifty years ago, 
Mr. Samuel Adams’ father and twenty others, one or two 
from the north end of the town, where all the ship business 
is carried on, used to meet, make a caucus, and lay their 
plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust and 
power. When they had settled it they separated, and used each 
their particular influence within his own circle. He and his 
friends would furnish themselves with ballots, including the 
names of the parties fixed upon, which they distributed on the 
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day of election. By acting in concert, together with a careful 
and extensive distribution of ballots, they generally carried 
the elections to their own mind. In like manner it was that 
Mr. Samuel Adams first became a representative for Boston.”# 

Another description of the Caucus, dating from February, 
1763, is given in the journal of John Adams, who was himself 
about to become one of its most important members: “This 
day learned that the Caucus club meets at certain times in the 
garret of Tom Dawes, the Adjutant of the Boston regiment. 
He has a large house, and he has a movable partition in his 
garret which he takes down, and the whole club meets in one 
room. There they smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one 
end of the garret to the other. There they drink flip, I suppose, 
and they choose a moderator who puts questions to the vote 
regularly; and selectmen, assessors, collectors, fire-wards, and 
representatives are regularly chosen before they are chosen in 
the town.’2 

The club had such a recognized authority with the public 
that it addressed open appeals to the electorate signed with its 
title of “The Caucus.” It was to the initiative of the members 
of the Caucus, especially Samuel Adams, that was due the 
creation of the “corresponding committees,” of that formidable 
organization of the patriotic party which paved the way for 
the Revolution and independence. The corresponding com- 
mittee of Boston, composed of twenty-one members chosen in 
public meeting by all the duly qualified electors, took up the 
agitation openly, at the instigation of the Caucus, which oper- 
ated secretly Bl In imitation of the Boston corresponding com- 
mittee numerous committees were formed throughout the 
colony of Massachusetts, chosen in each town either in public 
meetings or by the legal voters. The other colonies, with Vir- 
ginia at their head, followed this example; their committees 

Lrhe History of the Independence of the United States of America, 
Lond. 1788, I, 365. 

ElThe Works of John Adams, Boston, 1850, Vol. I, p. 144. 

The minutes of the Caucus which have just been referred to disclose 
that the Caucus summoned the correspondence committee before it . . . 


“appointing a committee of three to wait on the committee of corre- 
spondence and desire their attendance. .. .” 
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were appointed by the colonial assemblies, but before long 
popular committees arose by the side of them, elected in the 
towns by the votes of the inhabitants The corresponding 
committees kept up regular relations between all the parts of 
the future republic, and acting in broad daylight, mobilized 
the opinion of the colonies to intimidate the government of 
George III and bring it to its knees. Then when the means of 
an amicable solution of the conflict were exhausted, the com- 
bustible matter accumulated by the corresponding committees 
caught fire and kindled the great conflagration which de- 
stroyed England’s rule over her American colonies forever. 

The secession of the colonies put an end to the task of the 
corresponding committees. The constitutional liberty for the 
defence of which they had risen was assured by arms. But it 
was often menaced by the Americans themselves during the 
early years of the new republic. The great economic distress 
which afflicted the whole country after the close of the war, 
and which often made men seek a remedy in such panaceas 
as the unlimited issue of paper money brought out groups of 
malcontents, who organized representative conventions to re- 
monstrate with the constituted authorities, with the Assem- 
blies, or even to step into their place. This movement gave 
rise, during the years 1784-1786, to a whole mass of “county 
conventions” in the States of New England, especially in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island These conventions of delegates, 
however, in which the petty extempore politicians held forth, 
had an ephemeral existence; after a noisy session of a few 
days they dispersed. A few years afterwards, when the Con- 
stitution was already firmly established, the contagion of the 
French Revolution produced in the United States, as in Eng- 
land, political organizations on a permanent basis, in the form 
of “Democratic Societies,” which were an imitation of the 
Paris Jacobins Club. 

The defeat of the French Terrorists on the 9th Thermidor, 

FR. Frothingham, The Rise of the Republic of the United States, 
Boston, 1872, pp. 313, 327. 


EICf. McMaster, History of the People of the United States, 1, 306- 
312, 337. 
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which shortly supervened, completed the discredit of the 
American political clubs, and after a few years they expired, 
while continuing up to their last moments to vent their malig- 
nant invective and to envenom the election campaigns 


I 


The election contests were not so much between parties 
clearly divided by principles and programmes, as between 
factions torn by local and personal rivalries. Even in the Con- 
gress of the United States, the division into parties produced 
by divergent interpretations of the Constitution took some time 
to consolidate itself and acquire an organization. Washing- 
ton’s great authority imposed, during his presidency, a sort of 
truce on the animosities of the extreme Democrats, led by Jef- 
ferson, and of their “Federalist” opponents, whose most bril- 
liant representative was Hamilton. The local organization of 
parties was consequently still more slow to grow up; in any 
event, it had at the outset no need of a rigid structure, for the 
reason that the number of voters was generally limited by the 
qualifications for the franchise, that the elective offices were 
not numerous, and finally because in American society, espe- 
cially in New England, there was still a ruling class. The candi- 
dates were nominated in town meetings or county meetings, 
but in reality these general gatherings simply ratified selec- 
tions made beforehand by the small coteries of leaders in their 
private caucuses. 

In Pennsylvania, where the strife of factions was particu- 
larly keen, a rough outline of an elective organization of par- 
ties appeared sooner than elsewhere. We find at a pretty early 
stage traces of meetings composed of delegates who were 
supposed to have been chosen by their respective townships, 
but more often these county meetings, where candidatures 
were adopted, were mass-meetings open to all, in which the 

ElThus on the occasion of the presidential election of 1796, John 


Adams was attacked with extraordinary violence in Pennsylvania by the 
democratic clubs (cf. McMaster, II, 297). 
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people of the neighbourhood were numerous, while the in- 
habitants of the more remote localities were barely repre- 
sented. To nominate candidates for elective offices which went 
beyond the limits of the county, the views of the inhabitants of 
various counties were often ascertained by means of a very 
extensive correspondence. Side by side with this mode of pro- 
ceeding another was also practised, which consisted of making 
the nomination of the candidates for the Senate of the State 
or for the Federal Congress in conferences of representatives 
of various counties (“conferees,” “electors”), appointed for 
this purpose in county meetings, and of submitting the selec- 
tions to the ratification of the general county meetings, which, 
as in the primitive democracies, theoretically retained their 
full powers. The practice of delegation gained ground, how- 
ever, and in the first years of this century it seems to have been 
already fairly common in the counties. 

But all these meetings of delegates were composed in an 
anything but regular way; too often the representation of dif- 
ferent localities was neither complete nor direct. The decisions 
taken in them, however, were not binding on any one; at one 
time the leaders made modifications in the settled lists of candi- 
dates, at another the local voters recast the “ticket” as they 
thought proper; the distinction of parties was even not always 
observed, and mixed lists were made up. The candidates, in 
their turn, did not consider themselves bound by the nomina- 
tions made, and often the competitors for elective offices who 
had not been accepted went on with their candidatures just 
the same; they offered themselves directly to the electorate. 

The conventions of delegates did not at once supply them 
with a fixed groove in their extra-constitutional existence, for 
they had no permanent organization themselves. In fact, they 
were called into being in each particular case by the private 
initiative of a caucus, of a coterie of politicians who chose to 
issue summonses, or of a public town meeting which invited its 
neighbours to send delegates to a common rendezvous. The 
extra-constitutional organization of the American parties 
started by taking up its abode in a borrowed sphere, belong- 
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ing to the constitutional structure—in the State Legislatures and 
then the Congress of the United States. 

For the elective offices bestowed in each State by the whole 
body of its voters, such as the posts of Governor or the func- 
tions of presidential electors, the necessity of a preliminary 
understanding as to the candidates was still greater than for 
the smaller territorial units, and it could only be suitably ef- 
fected in a single meeting for the whole State. But to organize 
such general meetings of representatives of all the localities 
in a regular way was by no means easy in ordinary times, both 
on account of the means of communication in those days, 
which made a journey to the capital of the State a formidable 
and almost hazardous undertaking, and of the difficulty of find- 
ing men of leisure willing to leave their homes for the discharge 
of a temporary duty. However, men enjoying the confidence 
of the voters of the State were already assembled in the capi- 
tal in pursuance of their functions of members of the Legisla- 
ture and they laid hands on the nomination of the candidates 
to the State offices. The members of both Houses belonging to 
the same party met semi-officially, made their selections and 
communicated them to the voters by means of a proclamation. 
Sometimes other signatures of well-known citizens who hap- 
pened to be in the capital at that moment were added, to give 
more weight to the recommendation of the legislators. 

This practice of recommending candidates for the State, 
which rapidly became general in the whole Union, began as 
early as 1790, in Rhode Island when the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor were recommended in this way In the 
same year the rival parties nominated in a similar manner their 
candidates to the post of Governor in Pennsylvania. After 
1796 it appears as a settled practice in all the States. For the 
first time, a permanent party organization is introduced nes- 
tling under the wing of the Legislatures and composed of their 
very elements. It rises above the more or less fortuitous town 
and county meetings, in which choice is made, either directly 

The Development of the Nominating Convention in Rhode Island, 


by Neil Andrews, Jr., Publications of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
Vol. I, Providence, 1893. 
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or in the second instance, of candidates for local elective of- 
fices, and in this respect it presents a somewhat striking anal- 
ogy with the incipient organization of the revolutionary epoch, 
in which side by side with the corresponding committees of 
towns formed by the people, on the model of Boston, there 
were established in the various colonies, on the more aristo- 
cratic plan of Virginia, corresponding committees appointed 
by the colonial assembly. The semi-official control of the se- 
lection of candidates for the higher offices assumed by the 
members of the State Legislatures, was undoubtedly also 
tainted with “aristocratism,” but the electoral body acquiesced 
in it with a fairly good grace. The Legislature represented the 
most important elements of that body; it had a plentiful share 
of the men of the old “ruling class” who were still regarded as 
the natural leaders of society, and by the side of them an ever- 
growing proportion of young politicians thrown up by the 
democratic leaven which was continuously agitating the coun- 
try. The action of these men seemed to offer more guarantees 
for a satisfactory choice and to present more respectability 
than the mass-meetings or mob-meetings, in which candidates 
were selected for the other offices. The private character of 
the semi-official meetings in question held by the members of 
Legislatures got them the nickname of Caucus, by analogy with 
the secret gatherings of the Caucus started at Boston before 
the Revolution. The name of “legislative caucus” became 
their formal title in all the States. 


IN 


In the first two presidential elections the choice of the can- 
didates took place of itself, so to speak: Washington was 
marked out on all sides for the chief magistracy of the new 
republic; he was elected and re-elected by acclamation to the 
Presidency, and with him John Adams to the Vice-Presidency. 
But after Washington’s imminent retirement, in 1796, the strug- 
gle began. About the anti-Federalist candidate there were no 
differences of opinion; he was, of course, Thomas Jefferson, 
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while on the Federalist side there was not the same unanimity 
in favour of John Adams, whose occupancy of the dignity of 
Vice-President for eight years, pointed him out as Washing- 
ton’s successor. In spite of some intrigues against him within 
the ranks of the Federalists, he was nevertheless elected. But 
the antipathy with which he inspired several Federalist leaders, 
and especially Hamilton, broke out with renewed vigour at the 
approach of the election of 1800. The want of unanimity in the 
Federalist camp was aggravated by the confusion caused by 
the death of Washington, whose great prestige alone still 
shielded the Federalist party, which was daily losing ground 
in the country although it had a majority in Congress. The 
imminent danger of the success of Jefferson and of the triumph 
of radicalism in the government appeared to the Federalists 
of the Congress to demand their intervention in the presiden- 
tial election, from which the Constitution had carefully ban- 
ished them] The Federalist members of Congress, and the 
Senators in the first place, had been in the habit of holding 
semi-official meetings, to which the familiar name of caucus 
was applied, to settle their line of conduct beforehand on the 
most important questions coming before Congress. The deci- 
sions arrived at by the majority of the members present were 
considered as in honour binding the minority; being clothed 
with a moral sanction, they gave these confabulations an 
equitable basis and almost a legal authority. In this way there 
grew up at an early stage an extra-constitutional institution 
which prejudged and anticipated its acts. It was now about to 
reach out still further and lay hold of a matter which was 
entirely beyond the competence of Congress. It appears that 
this was done at the instigation of Hamilton, who, being anx- 
ious to push Adams on one side and to prevent the election of 
Jefferson, wanted to get the electoral manceuvre which he had 
hit upon for this purpose sanctioned by a formal decision of 


ElThe Constitution prohibits the appointment of members of Congress 
and office-holders of the United States as Electors, in order to protect 
the executive from the influence of the Legislature and generally to en- 
sure its independence. 
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the members of the party in Congress The latter took the 
decision, nominated in consequence the candidates for the 
Presidency and the Vice-Presidency of the Union, and agreed 
to try and get them accepted by the Electors This nomina- 
tion became the precedent for a practice which completely 
destroyed the whole scheme of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion for the election of the President. The electoral device 
adopted by the Federalist caucus became known through a 
private letter from one of its members to his constituents; the 
Caucus took care not to give it out in its own name, it wrapped 
all its proceedings in profound secrecy. In the anti-Federalist 
press of Boston a violent protest was made against “the ar- 
rogance of a number of Congress to assemble as an election- 
eering caucus to control the citizens in their constitutional 
rights.” But this did not prevent the Republicans themselves, 
the anti-Federalist members of Congress, from holding a cau- 
cus, also secret, for the nomination of candidates to the two 
highest executive offices of the Union. 

At the next presidential election, in 1804, the Congressional 
Caucus reappeared, but it no longer observed secrecy. The 
Republican members of Congress met publicly and settled the 
candidatures with all the formalities of deliberative assemblies. 
The Federalists, who were almost annihilated as a party since 
Jefferson’s victory, in 1801, gave up holding caucuses alto- 
gether. Henceforth there met only a Republican Congressional 
Caucus, which appeared on the scene every four years at the 
approach of the presidential election. To strengthen its action 
in the country it provided itself (in 1812) with a special organ 
in the form of a corresponding committee, in which each 
State was represented by a member, and which saw that the 
decisions of the Caucus were respected. Sometimes the State 

Blce. Hamilton’s letter to T. Sedgwick, of May 4, 1800 (The Works 
of Alexander Hamilton, ed. by J. C. Hamilton, N. Y. 1856, Vol. VI, 
TO Memoirs of the Administration of Washington and John Adams, 
by Geo. Gibbs, N. Y. 1846, Vol. II, p. 347; The Life and Correspond- 


ence of Rufus King, N. Y. 1896, Vol. III, pp. 238, 240. 
]Quoted in Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, XXVI, 178. 
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caucuses intervened in the nomination of candidates for the 
presidency of the Republic; they proposed names, but in any 
event the Congressional Caucus always had the last word. Such 
was the weight which the decision of the majority of the Cau- 
cus had with every member, it was considered binding in 
honour on him as well as on every adherent of the party in 
the country who did not care to incur the reproach of political 
heresy. Under cover of these notions there arose in the Ameri- 
can electorate the dogma of regular candidatures, adopted in 
party councils, which alone have the right to court the popular 
suffrage 22] Complying with this rule, the Electors, who, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, were to be the unfettered com- 
missioners of the people in the choice of the chief magistrate, 
and to consult only their judgment and their conscience Hl 
simply registered the decision taken at Washington by the 
Congressional Caucus. 

The authority of the Congressional Caucus which got its 
recommendations accepted with this remarkable alacrity and 
made the “nomination” equivalent to the election, rested on 
two facts. On the one hand, there was the prestige attaching 
to the rank of the men who composed the Caucus and to their 
personal position in the country. They represented in the capi- 
tal of the Union the social and political leadership whose 
authority was still admitted and tacitly acknowledged. The 
elevation of Jefferson to the Presidency, which it is the fashion 
to describe as the “political revolution of 1801,” was the 
beginning of a new departure. The people still took its orders 
from the men who impressed it by their superiority and who 
naturally formed a somewhat exclusive and intimate circle. 
The members of the Congressional Caucus and the members of 
the legislative caucuses of the States, or, to use Hamilton’s 

FICE. the address of the Legislature of New York, Niles, III, 17; 
Mat. Carey, The Olive Branch, Philad. 1818, chap. 78, on the Congres- 
sional Caucus. 

blCt. The Federalist (the celebrated commentary on the Constitution 


written in 1788, by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay), No. LXVIII, from 
Hamilton’s pen. 
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expression, “the leaders of the second class’@4 constituted in 
fact a sort of political family, and the latter spontaneously 
became the agents of the Congressional Caucus; they were, in 
the language of a contemporary, “as prefects” to itl set in 
motion by a simple exchange of private letters. 

Again, the members of the Caucus represented the force 
majeure of the interests of the Republican party, which en- 
forced discipline, which compelled obedience to the word of 
command from whatever quarter it proceeded. Rightly or 
wrongly, the anti-Federalists believed that the Republic and 
liberty were in mortal danger, that they were menaced by the 
Federalists, whose political ideal was the English constitutional 
monarchy, and who, having no confidence in the people, in 
its intelligence and its virtue, were bent on an authoritarian 
“consolidated” government. The denunciations of the alleged 
monarchical plots laid by the Federalists, which their oppo- 
nents spread abroad in the time of Washington even, look like 
silly calumnies in these days, but they obtained credence with 
the simple minds indoctrinated by the Democrats. The egre- 
gious blunders of the Federalists in power, their measures 
restricting the liberty of the press and individual freedom, 
brought the popular exasperation against them to a climax. 
The Federalist party soon succumbed, but the recollection of 
the dangers, real or imaginary, to which liberty and equality 
were exposed by it, survived it and for many a long day was 
a sort of bugbear which the leaders of the victorious party had 
no scruple about using for the consolidation of their power. 
To prevent the Federalists from returning to the charge, the 
Republicans had to carefully guard against divisions and to 
concentrate all the forces of the party in the great fight for the 
Presidency, and the Congressional Caucus obligingly offered 
its services. 

This system of intimidation was reinforced by an electoral 
method which made the minority absolutely powerless and 
gave the Caucus an exceptional vantage-ground. 


EdWorks, VI, 444 and passim. 
EZINiles, XXVII, 38. 
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The Constitution having left it to the States to settle the 
mode of appointment of the presidential Electors, the States 
took the opportunity to adopt a variety of systems; here the 
State was divided into as many districts as there were Electors 
to be appointed, and each district appointed its own; there 
the citizens of the whole State voted for all the Electors on a 
general ticket; finally, in several States the Legislatures took 
the choice of the Electors into their own hands. The first system 
allowed either shade of political opinion its proper influence, 
whereas the two last, which soon spread over the greater part 
of the Union, ruthlessly stifled the voice of minorities, or even 
enabled a minority to usurp the rights of the majority. Even in 
States where the district system was in force, the majority laid 
out the districts in such an arbitrary and irregular way that 
they included very slight majorities of its adherents, side by 
side with very large minorities of its opponents. The divergent 
views on the Constitution and its interpretation, which broke 
out from this early date, gave the sanction of principles and 
convictions to these efforts to supplant the other side by ex- 
pedients of electoral legerdemain. 

To the cause embodied in the “party” was added another 
preoccupation connected with a political prejudice which was 
one of the most powerful factors in the organization of the 
new republic and in its early life. The old colonies, freed from 
British rule, varying greatly in territory and population, were 
extremely jealous about their “sovereignty,” and mortally 
afraid of being absorbed in the federation, or of falling under 
the sway of the large populous States, with their wealth and 
power. The Union allowed the federal government only ex- 
pressly stated powers and conciliated the small States by giving 
them a representation equal to that of the larger States in the 
federal Senate. But the House of Representatives was com- 
posed of members elected in the States on the basis of popula- 
tion, and there, as well as in the college of Electors, which is 
the numerical counterpart of Congress, large States and small 
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States confronted each other again as such. The States, which 
followed the district system, which elected their representa- 
tives by districts where the majority belonged now to one 
party and now to the other, could not help returning a mixed 
set of members, divided against themselves, incapable of re- 
flecting the individuality of the State, while the States that 
chose their members on a general ticket, which prevented the 
different opinions in the State from coming out with their 
due weight, secured a homogeneous and compact representa- 
tion. This being the state of affairs, the pious solicitude for 
the autonomy of the State sanctified, in its turn, the party greed 
which used the general ticket as a weapon for overthrowing 
competitors; it became a measure of self-preservation neces- 
sary for safeguarding the position of the State in the Union. 
But the advantages offered by the general ticket for ensur- 
ing the supremacy of the party and the sovereign individuality 
of the State could be secured only on condition of the single 
list being regularly put into shape somewhere on behalf of the 
people which was to vote it; otherwise the desired concentra- 
tion could never be carried out over the whole State. This 
being so, the Congressional Caucus and its local agencies had 
only to come forward; they undertook to prepare the lists, and 
the people accepted the duty of voting them. The general 
ticket called for the Caucus, the Caucus smoothed the way 
for the general ticket, and each made over to the other the 
rights of the people, the full and independent exercise of the 
electoral franchise. While the general ticket claimed to pre- 
vent the “consolidation” of the States, the Caucus consolidated 
in each State power in the hands of a few. Moreover, a dis- 
sentient presidential Elector having no chance of being re- 
turned under the general ticket, the “imperative mandate” 
became logically and almost spontaneously the rule for the 
Electors, to the advantage of the candidates adopted by the 
Congressional Caucus. Thus, in the first and in the second in- 
stance, voters and Electors both abdicated their independence. 
Sometimes, when the electoral contest was particularly keen, 
and the issue seemed doubtful, the leaders of the caucuses, 
fearing that the defection of a few supporters might prevent 
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these automaton-Electors from securing all the popular votes 
necessary for investing them with the office, got the appoint- 
ment of them transferred to the Legislatures in which they 
commanded a majority made up of themselves. It was not un- 
common for the electoral system to be changed on the very 
eve of the elections, the general ticket or appointment by the 
Legislature being substituted, by a sort of legislative coup 
d’état, for the district system. Disregarding all principle and 
all rule, the party in power shuffled the electoral arrangements 
like a pack of cards to suit the convenience of the moment ES 

These malpractices, as well as the chaos of electoral sys- 
tems, soon caused a movement which was to demand a uni- 
form and really popular mode of election, on the basis of the 
district system. An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was to enforce it on the whole Union. Proposals 
in this direction had already been submitted on several occa- 
sions to Congress, starting in the year 1800, but after the elec- 
tions of 1812 they became more common. In the proposals 
brought forward from 1813 onwards, almost every year, either 
in the Senate or in the House of Representatives, one of the 
principal arguments against the general ticket was that it en- 
couraged or necessitated the regrettable practice of the Cau- 
cus. It was pointed out with sorrow that the Caucus, com- 
bined with the general ticket, had destroyed the whole 
economy of the plan devised by the authors of the Constitu- 
tion for the election of the President 

But the general ticket had its ardent defenders, who dwelt 


bel Thus for instance Massachusetts, which voted in the first three presi- 
dential elections on the district system, in 1800 exchanged it for appoint- 
ment of the Electors by the Legislature, then, in 1804, decreed the gen- 
eral ticket, and in 1808 reverted to appointment by the Legislature. 
North Carolina practised the district system down to 1804, and in 1808 
substituted for it the general ticket, which, in 1812, made way for ap- 
pointment by the Legislature. 

El Annals of the Congress of the United States. The debates and pro- 
ceedings in the Congress of the United States, 13th Congress, 1st session, 
speech of Pickens in the House of Representatives, the 3d of January, 
1814. 

Baljbid., see speech of Gaston, pp. 842, 843; see also the speeches 
of Gholson, same sitting; of R. King and of Harper in the Senate, March 
20, 1816. 
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with vehemence on the dangers which the substitution for it 
of the district system would present from the standpoint of 
the rights of the States and the balance of power between the 
small States and the large ones From year to year these 
arguments were repeated on both sides, but the solution of 
the question made no progress. The House of Representatives 
—where the populous States, which derived additional power 
from the general ticket system or from the appointment of the 
Electors by the Legislature, easily commanded a majority— 
systematically rejected all proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution. 


V 


Yet the external defences with which the general ticket en- 
circled the Caucus could not long protect it, for its own forces 
were giving way, the two great forces, social and political, of 
the leadership and of the categorical imperative of the party. 
They had been slowly but steadily declining almost from the 
beginning of the century which witnessed the elevation of 
Jefferson and the triumph of democratic doctrines in the 
theories of government. The annihilation of the Federalists 
put an end to the division into parties, and Jefferson’s famous 
remark, “We are all Republicans, we are all Federalists,” was 
destined shortly to represent the real state of things. The sur- 
vivors of the Federalist party gradually fused with the Repub- 
licans, and when Monroe came into power, the old landmarks 
were definitively obliterated; the Constitution now inspired 
every citizen with sentiments of admiration and adoration; 
under its ægis the country was advancing with giant strides, 
released from all party preoccupation; “the era of good feel- 
ings” had dawned in political life. And yet the Congressional 
Caucus, in putting forward its candidates, repeated the old re- 
frain which exhorted the people to rally round them to con- 


Ed Annals of Congress, 14th Congress, 2d session; speech of Randolph, 
of the 18th December, 1816; of Grosvenor, of the 20th December, 1816; 
of Barbour in the Senate, January, 1819. 
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front the enemy, when there was no enemy; it invoked the 
sovereign cause of the party when the “party” no longer had 
any particular cause and represented only a memory of the 
past. But the less the ruling politicians were separated by dif- 
ferences on points of principle, the more readily did their nar- 
row circle become a field for intestine strife and for intrigue. 
Hardly had Monroe’s second administration begun (in 1821), 
when they were seized with the “fever of president making.” 
Several candidatures arose; all the candidates claimed to rep- 
resent the firm of the Republican “party”; each candidate 
had his friends in Congress, who intrigued and plotted for 
him, waging a secret and pitiless war on all his rivals. They 
would have been glad enough to back up their claims with 
principles, with “great principles,” but no distinctive principles 
could be discovered, not even with a magnifying glass. 

The politico-social hierarchy which Puritanism had set up 
in New England, and which was the outcome of an alliance 
between the magistracy, the clergy, property, and culture, was 
collapsing. The eclipse of the Federalists, who were the living 
image of government by leaders, robbed it of one of its strong- 
est supports. The influence of the clergy, which had been one 
of the main props of the Federalists, was being thrust out of 
lay society. On the other side of the Alleghanies, on the virgin 
soil of the West, a new world was growing up, free from all 
traditions, because it had no past; instinct with equality, be- 
cause its inhabitants, who were all new-comers, parvenus in 
the elementary sense of the word, resembled each other. And 
this country of the West was advancing daily in population, 
in wealth, and in political importance. The old States were also 
celebrating great triumphs, due to the marvellous rise of their 
commerce and their industry; but their new prosperity acted 
rather as a dissolvent of the old order of things, it created a 
new Class of rich men, composed of successful merchants and 
manufacturers; these nouveaux riches supplanted the old ones, 
without, however, taking their place in the esteem and the 
reverence of the people. The rapid growth of the cities helped 
to destroy the old social ties. At the same time the individual 
was being directly urged by men and things to shake off the 
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old servitudes, or what was represented to him as such. The 
triumph of Jefferson, in 1801, without effecting a democratic 
revolution in habits, gave an extraordinary impulse to the 
propaganda of democratic ideas, made them the object of an 
almost ritual cult. Politicians vied with each other in repeating 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God, that before the 
majesty of the people everything should bow. Writers popu- 
larized and gave point to these ideas. In pamphlets composed 
for the farmers and the mechanics they preached a crusade 
against “money power,” banks, judges appointed by the gov- 
ernment, and against all the other aristocratic institutions, the 
sole existence of which was an insult to the sovereign people20 

The lesson which the American citizen learnt from things 
was not less stimulating. Material comfort was increasing with 
unprecedented rapidity. The series of great inventions gave 
each and all a share in the profits of the economic revolu- 
tion. The soul of the American citizen swelled with pride, with 
the confidence of the man who is self-sufficing, who knows 
no superiors. The political sovereignty which was conceded 
to him with so much deference soon appeared to him as a 
personal chattel. And then to exercise his proprietary right 
over the commonwealth, he had no need of another person’s 
intelligence; was it necessary for his success in private life? 
The leading citizens, therefore, who in Congress or in the 
Legislature of his State, meeting in caucus, dictated to him 
his line of conduct, the choice of his representatives, became 
a set of usurpers in his eyes. Jealous of their pretended su- 
periority, he grew impatient of their domination. 

The small group of these trained politicians, assembled in 
the capital of the Union, was now plunged in intrigues aim- 
ing at the chief magistracy of the republic, and these intrigues 
were about to have their dénouement in the Congressional 
Caucus, if the established precedent were followed on this 
occasion again. Would it be followed? Would they dare to do 

PICf. W. Duane, Politics for American Farmers, being a series of 
tracts exhibiting the blessings of free government as it is administered in 
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it?—were questions asked in various quarters. And before long 
the Union became the scene of a violent controversy about 
the next meeting of the Congressional Caucus; it was discussed 
in the Press, it occupied the public meetings, the State Legis- 
latures voted resolutions upon it. One of the candidates for 
the Presidency, Andrew Jackson, who was not a politician, 
and who was in more than one respect a homo novus, could 
count but little on the favour of the Congressional Caucus; 
so his electoral managers came to the conclusion that to make 
his success more certain it was indispensable to overthrow the 
Caucus, and they therefore took an important part in the 
campaign started against it Most of the numerous mani- 
festations of public opinion were hostile to the Caucus. The 
popular meetings almost without exception condemned the 
nominations made by the Caucus as a flagrant usurpation of 
the rights of the people. The State Legislatures were more 
divided. In the East the legislative caucuses of New York, 
Maine, and Virginia pronounced for the old practice of nomi- 
nation by members of Congress22] but in Maryland and in 
some States of the young West the Caucus was rejected with 
indignation by formal votes of the Legislatures in official ses- 
sion. In most of the newspapers, the attacks on the Caucus 
continued without intermission. 


VI 


In Congress the intrigues of the rival factions also con- 
tinued; the friends of all the candidates, excepting those of 
Crawford, resolved to take no part in the Caucus, for if they 
attended it, they would be obliged to bow to its decision. In 
any event, if no candidate obtained a majority in the Caucus, 
as was becoming probable owing to the multiplicity of can- 

Elon this point we have the evidence, not to say the avowal, of 
Jackson’s principal election agent, Major Lewis, in the Narrative which 
he supplied to Parton, Jackson’s biographer (Life of A. Jackson, III, 
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didatures, they would all issue from it with lowered prestige. 
A preliminary canvass has proved that two-thirds of the Re- 
publican members of the Congress refused to meet in caucus; 
Crawford’s partisans none the less persisted in convening it. 
By way of meeting the reproaches which were levelled at the 
Caucus of being a “Jacobinical conclave,” its organizers de- 
cided that it should be held in public. It took place on the 
14th of February, 1824, in the hall of Congress. Directly the 
doors were opened an enormous crowd thronged into the gal- 
leries, but on the floor of the brilliantly lighted chamber the 
seats of the members of the Caucus remained almost empty. 
At last it was ascertained that of two hundred and sixteen 
members summoned, sixty-six had responded to the appeal. 
Crawford obtained an almost unanimous vote, but it was that 
of a small minority of the party only, and the result simply 
proved the inability of the Caucus to effect the concentration 
which was its raison d’étre. Nevertheless it issued a long mani- 
festo to demonstrate the necessity of persisting in the old prac- 
tice and to warn the public of the disastrous effects likely to 
ensue from its abandonment, which would not be confined to 
the election of the President and the Vice-President, but would 
shatter the whole system in force of nominations to elective 
offices and ruin Republican ascendancy. The signatories of 
the manifesto insisted that no less a matter than the “dismem- 
berment or the preservation of the party” was at stake23l 
Salvation therefore lay in the maintenance at all hazards of 
the traditional organization of the party. 

The manifesto made no impression on public opinion, and 
the champions of the Caucus soon had to withstand a great 
onslaught which was made on them in Congress. The handle 
for it was given by the everlasting question of the electoral 
régime, of the general ticket, or the district system. A long 
discussion arose in the Senate, which was transformed almost 
immediately into a passionate debate on the Caucus. The de- 
bate lasted for three days, more than twenty speakers took 
part in it. At last the Senate, wearied out, adjourned the dis- 
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cussion sine die. But it was clear to every one that the verdict 
had been given, that the Congressional Caucus. was doomed. 
After the fiasco of the last meeting of the Caucus, from which 
two-thirds of the Republican members of Congress absented 
themselves, the great debate in the Senate gave it the finishing 
blow. “King Caucus is dethroned,” was said on all sides. And 
it made no attempt to recover its sovereignty; the animadver- 
sion which it aroused in the country was too great. 

Now, at this distance of time, that hostility appears less 
justified. The personages raised to the Presidency by the Cau- 
cus were not so much its creatures as men designated before- 
hand by public opinion, or by a very considerable section of 
it, owing to their great services and their character. The Cau- 
cus has none the less produced untoward effects, which were 
destined to weigh heavily on the whole future of the Republic, 
by establishing disastrous precedents and habits of mind which 
American political life has never been able to throw off: nulli- 
fying the scheme devised by the framers of the Constitution 
for the presidential election and transforming the Electors into 
lay figures, the Caucus has made the chief magistracy of the 
Union an object of wire-pulling; and to get its schemes sanc- 
tioned by the people, it has implanted within them a respect 
for party conventionalism, for its external badge, has drilled 
them into a blind acceptance of regular nominations. 


VII 


Its collapse entailed that of the whole system of nomination 
for elective offices by caucuses. The legislative caucuses in the 
States had also to retire before the rising democratic tide. 
Their ranks had already been broken into before the explosion 
of democratic feeling, which began with the third decade of 
this century. In the legislative caucuses composed only of mem- 
bers of the party in the Legislature the districts in which their 
party was in a minority were left unrepresented, and yet deci- 
sions were taken in them which bound the party in the whole 
State; sometimes, even, the caucus represented only the mi- 
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nority of the party in the State. To meet the complaints made 
on this score, the caucuses decided to take in delegates elected 
ad hoc by the members of the party in the districts which had 
no representatives in the Legislature. In this way a popular 
element was introduced into the oligarchical body of the cau- 
cuses and with powers expressly conferred. It mattered little 
that this innovation was not due, in the first instance, to the 
feeling that the caucus was usurping the rights of the people, 
but to the fact that it did not provide the party with a ma- 
terially complete representation. The gap was made, and it 
was destined to go on widening until the whole people could 
enter by it. Rhode Island is perhaps the first to supply an ex- 
ample of a “mixed” caucus, about the year 1807, for the 
nomination of candidates to the high offices of the State. The 
following year we see it introduced into Pennsylvania. The 
“mixed caucus” then made room for the “mixed convention,” 
the principle and basis of which were of a popular nature, 
and to which the members of the Legislature were admitted 
on a subsidiary footing only. The mixed convention was des- 
tined to be replaced eventually by the pure convention, com- 
posed solely of popular delegates elected on each occasion 
ad hoc. This last form of convention gave a definitive and 
permanent form, in party government, to the principle and the 
practice of the authority delegated by the people, the hap- 
hazard antecedents of which we have seen arise at the dawn 
of the American Republic, in the conferences of delegates of 
the townships of the county, or of delegates of several coun- 
ties, or even in the sporadic conventions of State delegates. 
The first pure convention was organized in Pennsylvania in 
opposition to the first mixed convention of Harrisburg, and on 
the same day, by the rival faction, which declared beforehand 
that the Harrisburg convention was only a “mongrel Caucus,” 
and convened its own at Carlisle. Yet the “mongrel Caucus” 
won the day, and it was not till 1823 that both parties adopted 
the system of pure conventions. 

In most of the States the legislative caucus disappeared 
more slowly. In several States the pure legislative caucus con- 
tinued to make the nominations of Governor and Lieutenant- 
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Governor even for some time after 1824. These facts, which 
show how great the popular inertia, the force of habit, or the 
prestige of the leadership, were in face even of the rising tide 
of democracy, explain in a concrete way how the Congres- 
sional Caucus was able, in spite of the attacks made on it, to 
hold its own for no less than a quarter of a century and wield 
its oligarchical power, with the aid of a few small groups of 
men scattered throughout the Union. But if democratic feeling 
did not at once become an irresistible force, it none the less 
accumulated in the mind of the nation by a daily, hourly 
process, while the legislative caucus, giving birth to the mixed 
caucus and the mixed convention, was itself paving the way 
for the new cadres; only an accident was required to make 
the pent-up force explode and shatter the old ones. This acci- 
dent was the fall of the Congressional Caucus of 1824, which 
sheltered the old leadership, which supplied it with a centre of 
action. And its collapse was all the more complete that the 
“party” on which it leaned had long since lost all vitality, 
having no longer any distinctive principles or object and aim 
of its own. Everything therefore tumbled down at the same 
blow: the organization of the party, which was trying to keep 
it going was destroyed, and the leadership fell with it. One 
era in the political life of the United States came to an end 
and another began. 


